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MIS§ EDITH WYNNE. 
N accomplished vocalist 
~ and a gifted artist, 
Miss Edith Wynne has long 
“en a favourite with the 
frequenters of the concert- 
Toom. In ballad-singing 
She has always been spe- 
Clally happy; yet, whether 
‘Inging the simplest piece 
°t essaying the most diffi- 
Cult solos of an oratorio, 
‘te has won golden opinions 
Y her fine clear voice, well 
Under control, and the true 
feling she invariably in- 
Uses into the music. She 
4S now taken a still higher 
Position, however, by her 
“Uccessful début on the lyric 
age. Her first appear- 
‘Nce in this new character 
Was the occasion for some 
ather anxious questioning 
tMongst many of her ad- 
Mirers, though the majority ' 
Were very sanguine as to 
ie result; and certainly 
fr anticipations have 
fen fully justified. Still, 
88 we have said, there was 
JUSt a little uneasiness. That 
iss Wynne would render 
© music of Maritana with 
®Xcellent and telling effect, 
ie One who had watched 
ave career could have 
Cubted ; in respect to the 
other portion there could 
°t possibly have existed 
. Ke certainty. The ques- 
ie was—a question of all 
© more importance, too, 
“cause of its bearing on 
; © future of English 
Pera —was, Can Miss 
N yhne act as well as sing ? 
ee happily, looking back 
ae at the event, the 
h A¢ can assert without 
“Sitation that the trying 
“tformance decided — the 
es altogether in her 
Cur. It showed that the 
ee artist was able, even 
it; er the embarrassing con- 
2 sae of a first appearance, 
i entify herself with the character assumed, and to 
~°nt it as moved by natural and earnest feeling. 
‘S of small consequence that Miss Wynne has yet 
Perfect herself in the stage “business.” A good 
Gam and her own intelligence will supply what is 
becs Ug In that respect, and enable her to make the 


Grea natural endowments far beyond the common 


ae first appearance of Miss Wynne in the lyric 
Au rs took place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
~ =a 14, and the interest excited in the event was 
Cupied by the fact that every reserved seat was oc- 
pect, while the whole space was crowded, and the 

ators were placed at every possible point of sight. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1869. 


MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


(From a Photograph by Eivott and Fry, Baker-street. ) 


On her entering upon the stage as Maritana, Miss 
Wynne was received with a burst of applause that 
must have helped to dispel some of the spirit of fear 
and timidity by which she was evidently influenced ; 
and she went through her trying ordeal in a manner 
that must have afforded her friends unmixed satis- 
faction. 

Miss Wynne has, it is clear, then, a natural genius 
of a high order for acting; her reputation as an 
elegant vocalist we have already referred to, and with 
her united gifts she will doubtless speedily prove one 
of the most brilliant ornaments of the lyric stage. 
“With her evident adaptability, we are convinced,’ 
wrote a shrewd and _able critic, “that she will soon 
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conquer those trifling diffi- 
culties which at present be- 
tray her as being new to 
the stage, so that upon her 
next dramatic representa- 
tion which we may have to 
record we may be able to 
declare that her acting is, 
in every respect, as perfect 
as her singing.” Her sing- 
ing and acting with the 
King, in the duet, ‘Hear 
me, gentle Maritana,” was 
very fine. In the recogni- 
tion duet, also, with Don 
Ceesar, “ A stranger here,” 
nothing could have been 
more perfect than her act- 
ing ; in fact, in no one case 
did she ‘‘ overstep the mo- 
desty of nature,” but her 
acting was a study of accu- 
rate expression, and the 
audience testified their ap- 
proval of her performance 
by much applause and many 
bouquets. 

Miss Wynne’s success is 
likely to have an important 
bearing upon Opera at the 
Crystal Palace. The expe- 
riment of a lyric theatre 
under the glass roof has 
proved all that could be 
wished as regards public 
support, interest in it seem- 
ing to increase rather than 
abate. The result is ob- 
vious—the Crystal Palace 
lyric theatre will become an 
institution, and thedirectors 
will have to deserve the 
patronage they enjoy. Such 
a début as that of Miss 
Wynne is, therefore, even 
more important as regards 
the future than the present. 
We are anxious for the 
success of English Opera at 
the Crystal Palace, because 
it might easily be made the 
training ground of native 
talent. That there are so 
few English operatic ar- 
tists of any worth is mainly 
due, justly remarks a con- 
temporary, to the want of 
facilities for gaining expe- 
rience and making a career. 
Our singers take to the concert-room without a 
thought of the stage, the door to which is practically 
barred against them. The Crystal Palace may change 
all this. It has the ability, through circumstances 
sufficiently obvious, to give aspiring talent a fair trial, 
and to mature its powers. We trust the opportunity 
will not be lost, but that the directors will add another 
to the many obligations under which they have placed 
the art-loving public. Musical ability, both creative 
and executive, has long been fostered at the Crystal 
Palace, which alone can perhaps give to English Opera 
the impetus it needs, and we trust Miss Wynnes suc- 
cess will be but the first of a series of triumphs in 
the same direction, 
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Gre, 
Fliss laguna, 
Sp aoa: 


AFTER a married life of 
ten bitter, uncomplain- 
ing years, Mr. Severance 
found himself a widower. 

‘“Ten years wasted, as 
far as happiness goes,” 


the housekeeper. 
now he can begin all over 
again ;” and instinctively 
her eyes wandered to 
Miss Maquand, who was 
ringing her bell at the schoolroom door. “TI shouldn't 
like to have left her behind, if I’d been his wife,” thought 
<“‘Deary me; well, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine, to be sure ; and a body hadn’t oughter 
grudge him a little sunshine now, poor man.” One who 
knew the truth, however, would have said that his life 
had been a fiery trial, such as try and prove men’s souls ; 
and, like gold seven times tried, his soul had emerged 
white and clean, with all the dross consumed. For ten 
years before he had married a handsome vixen, who spent 
his money like water, flirted right and left, neglected her 
family, and so completely devoted herself to the use of 
stimulants that, but for Miss Maquand’s energy and 
good management, there would have been no peace or 
comfort in the house, the children would have been in 
the streets, the servants in clover, and Mr. Severance 
without the shadow of a home, in its true sense. It 
was no wonder, then, that when his wife, by courtesy, if 
you will, had left the trust which she never fulfilled for 
ever and ever, Mr. Severance looked upon Miss Ma- 
quand as his mainstay and dependence, and insisted that 
she should remain in the situation of governess to his 
motherless children as heretofore. 

“‘Tt would be selfish and cruel in you to leave me 
now,” he pleaded, ‘when I have grown so used to you 
that a stranger would be an intrusion. Think of the 
children—how they love you; it would break their 
hearts.” 

And so Miss Maquand consented to remain, and things 
had gone on precisely as before, except that somehow 
sunshine had seemed to find its way into the house, now 
that its skeleton had vanished; and, indeed, there had 
come a new expression into the face of the master, such 
as one escaping from hateful bondage might wear, a 
serenity and contentment exiled for years. 

With the rare exception of an occasional hour at the 
Club, Mr. Severance spent most of his evenings at home, 
as had always been his habit. Now with his children, 
and after their bedtime, it was no rare thing for him to 
accompany Miss Maquand and the piano in singing ; or, 
if the night was warm, he would take his flute out upon 
the verandah, and she would listen to improvisations of 
his own, wherein she seemed to hear the plaint of the 
vexed surf, the cry of curlews across the water, the bub- 
pling of brooks, mingled with the wind in the lime trees, 
the adagio of birds, and the sweet suswrrus of nature. 
She often used to tell him that it was all like a poem, if 
only one could find words to put it in; and, in truth, she 
did not believe there were words in the language to that 
effect. But sometimes, instead of this, they walked down 
to the shore in the twilight, and skipped pebbles like two 
children, or hired a wherry, while he taught her to handle 
an oar, or went flying to meet the night, coming up out 
of the east in a splendour of starlight, and lost themselves 
among the countless creeks that led away into the lonely 
marshes, brooded over by the spirit of darkness, where 
warm currents of fragrance drifted out to meet 
them, and exhalations hung like great ghostly 
wings against the violet sky. At other times they sat 
together under the spell of some master wizard, and 
looked with Macbeth into the witches’ cauldron, or trem- 
bled before the ‘fine frenzy” of Hamlet, or listened 
enchanted to the tender voicing of Romeo and Juliet, en- 
haloed by the season of youth and romance; while pic- 
tures of the chivalry of old France, of palace life in 
Vienna, and lovely court dames, with gold-embroidered 
draperies and powdered hair ; of black pits of dungeons, 
and blacker courts of inquest, slid by like pigmies in a 
kaleidoscope. Sometimes it was the children who went 
with them to a matinée. Sometimes a friend completed 
the merry trio, which for the time being was little less 
than an embodiment of laughter under the mirth-pro- 
voking art of the comedian. But often it was these two 
alone, who felt their souls lifted and floated out upon 
buoyant waves of song into an immensity of ideality, 
for whom the actor revived the ancient renown of 
dusty kings, the lustre of tarnished fashions, the wit 
of ghostly lips. But Mr. Severance used to insist that 
he liked the long evenings at home best, when they read 
the choice novels of the day, continuing the story from 
evening to evening, when they would close the book and 
over the expiring embers speculate upon the people met 
therein, as if they were flesh and blood realities ; upon 
their characters, their actions, and the probable conse- 
quences. In those days it never occurred to Miss 
Maquand that she might win this wounded heart to her- 
self ; she put forth no unwonted effort, she gave the 
subject no thought ; it was enough that they were both 
happy ; why or wherefore she never paused to consider ; 
and to him it was such a luxury to feel at ease, with no 
fatal fetters constraining him, to find his home a haven 
of quiet delight, that happiness and even joy seemed the 
natural consequences, without looking further, or asking 
himself unnecessary questions. * 

One day a neighbouring bachelor laid his future and 
fortune at the feet of Miss Maquand, a matter of which 
he made no secret, even soliciting, like Miles Standish, 
the co-operation of Mr. Severance. So as they were both 
writing at the library-table that same evening, sitting 
opposite each other, Mr. Severance presently put his pen 
to rest, and looked up at her, as if he had something to 
say, but scarcely knew how to introduce it. 

<T am listening,” she said, glancing back in response. 
**T am only scribbling in my diary, just to look as busy 


as yourself,’ 


the housekeeper, again. 
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<¢ Allow me to dictate a few lines there.” 

‘¢ Certainly ; only be sparkling.” 

‘*¥or the sake of harmony, in order to appear genuine. 
Now then. ‘Iam going to be married.’” 

_ You are going to be married!” she repeated, with a 
little thud of astonishment and a tremor in the tips of her 
pink fingers. 

“Tam dictating to you, remémber. Write, ‘I am going 
to be married,’ if you please.” 

I don’t like to put fibs in black and white, Mr. 
Severance.” : 
‘Ts it a fib ?” 

‘* Of course it is. 
ory yu ar Y 

Because I am going to propose—as a proxy.” 

Miss Maquand dropped a great bl i 
ahi sant pp great blot on her diary, and 
We what you have made me do,” she said, trying to 

a 5 . 

** We will buy a new diary and begin again,” takin 
the book from her hand. & But, eines: as they aay 
in stories, J am the bearer of a message to you. Mr. 
Urquhart requests me to place his heart and fortune at 
your disposal !” 

“At my disposal? Mr. Urquhart? What shall I do 
with him?” Miss Maquand felt very much as if she had 
drawn the prize elephant. 

‘Take him, for better or for worse, Miss Maquand. 
Don’t look so bewildered, I pray you. Take the matter 
into careful consideration. Mr. Urquhart loves you, I 
am. assured, to begin with ; as for the rest, you will wear 
purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day.” 

_ ‘And fare sumptuously every day!” she repeated, as 
if she were considering what the phrase meant, or wherein 
it differed from her present estate. 

‘¢ Yes,” he went on to say. ‘‘ Urquhart is one of 
nature’s noblemen. I was at college with him. He 
was first in all excellences ; the professors delighted 
to do him honour. He gave up a fortune for 


I haven’t the ghost of a lover. How 


an idea, and another caine to reward him. When 
we were travelling together a fire broke out in the 
inn where we passed a night. When the building was all 
in flames the face of a child peered out from an attic 
window, and, without a question or hesitation, Urquhart 
was parting the blasting element, as if he had been made 
of asbestos, traversing the settling staircases that were 
but shells over beds of red-hot death, groping his way 
through blindness and suffocation, till he found the child. 
Then the stairways had fallen, and his only hope was 
in commanding the child to cling to him while 
he swung himself down from the window by such 
impromptu aids as were at hand. And hedidit. He 
told me afterward that the last plank parted under his 
retreating foot, and he felt the solid walls reel with his 
weight as he let himself down. Such a man as that is 
worth loving, is worthy of the devotion of a lifetime.” 
Mr. Severance paused and walked to the window, gazing 
out upon a rainy sky, upon reaches of sodden fields, and 
a dreary perspective of starless shadow ; then he strode 
back to the blazing, crackling fire, and heard the wind 
whistling outside, and the drip of rain from the eaves, 
and crossed his arms over his chest and waited. 

‘¢ What shall I do?’ Miss Maquand asked, looking up 
helplessly, after a brief silence. 

*¢ Ask your heart,” he answered. 

‘¢ My heart does not speak in the affair,” she returned, 
so low that he must needs lean forward to catch the 
words, and then there came a strangely luminous expres- 
sion into the eyes of Mr. Severance, as he bent still 
nearer in saying: ‘‘ And you are not even dazzled by this 
golden possibility? You would really rather delve on 
here with me and the children? Iam proud of the pre- 
ference !”’? And from that instant Miss Marquand knew 
why she was happy and wherefore. 

“ Tt is ten o’clock, Mr, Severance,” she said; then, under 
shadow of her new embarrassment, ‘* Will you give me 
my diary, and say good-night !” 

“‘T confess to some little curiosity about the diary, 
Miss Maquand,” he said. ‘‘I never kept one. I 
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should like to know how it is done. May I take ® 
lesson ?” 

‘You are taking great liberties with my little book. 
However, there’s nothing private ; I don’t make it a co?” 
fessional.” é 

“Come, then, I’ll open at hazard ; hope we shall light 
on something beyond Jack’s mischief or Lizette’s natural 
history—something transcendental or sentimental. Here 2 
for luck! ” opening and reading out: ‘* ‘ July 10.—Note 
from Mr. Severance, saying he should be detained ovel- 
night in Worcester. The day has been a week long: 
have been reading a little book which attempts to eluch 
date the nullity of time from a certain stand-point. AS? 
thousand years of heaven are but as one day, so I think 
any happiness absorbs or nullifies time, in proportion Be 
its quality. Thus a day in the society of friends seems 
but the smallest fraction of time compared to twenty-four 
hours without them. So, I suppose, in heaven our ye 
will be a perpetual recurrence of such delightful fraction 
15.—-To-day we were speaking about the marriage of * 
Drake to his second wife. Mr. Urquhart, who was dininé 
here, thinks second marriage is a relic of barbarism. 
Severance said it was only allowable when there had bee? 
an entire want of harmony between the contracting par 
ties, when the first marriage had been a mistake. I agreé 
with him there. Jack made us all langh by asking if —" 
_ “There, Mr. Severance, give me my book, please,” she 
interrupted. ‘ You are only going over the old groun' 
you see.” 

‘¢ But the landscape is different, seen with your eye: 
There, good night, if you will have it so ;” and then 
followed her to the door, and held it open, while 4° 
asked : ‘* Did you ever know any happiness such as yOU 
speak of there that made time a myth! I thought I ba 
found it once, but it was the wildest delusion. I shall 
never make such another mistake ;” and an hour late! 
when she went down to the library for a missing bracelet, 
she found him with his head in his hands, brooding ov& 
the dead ashes on the hearth, over the dead ashes of bis 
youth. But after this little episode things went 0? 
pretty much as before; there was picnicking here 
because the children had a holiday, and a holiday without 
papa would have been a make-believe ; there was rowing ? 
the river, because the children begged for it; there we? 
excursions for pond-lilies, for natural history a? 
Lizette ; and at home there was the everlasting croquet 
after tea on the lawn; and if it rained, why, the little 
folks had their dolls and toys, and their wise and revere? 
seniors had their books and chat. It was a charmiDS 
arrangement all round, and might have gone on for every 
since a man who has achieved one failure, such as that o 
Mr. Severance, is often shy of experimenting further, 2? 
because he is suspicious of all women, but because he } 
satisfied to let well enough alone; but just here * 
gossips came to the rescue. Mr. Severance had been two 
years a widower; why didn’t he marry? He ought t0 
marry. He ought to marry Miss Maquand or dismis* 
her. \ Such was the voice of the oracle. The fact was theY 
had begun the attack but a few months after his wife 
death, and Mrs. Margaret had fought them tooth and 
nail, so to speak; but it was only now that strange? 
whispers came to the ears of the parties most intereste* 


(To be concluded. ) 


Essays wD Shetches, 


a 
‘ARGUING WITH WOMEN. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review). 


THERE are not perhaps many 
diversions more agreeable tha? 
a conversation upon a rea 
interesting topic with a reas 
y clever and superior womal 5 * 
M/Z woman who does not belong 

WWizrr either of the two most co?” 


4— spicuous types of the Ladies 


: t ~~ 4of the Period—the type .° 
' : ; - €---~"M. Azamat Batuk’s “ Miss 
Lucy,” or the type of Mr. Courthope’s ‘Cornelia) 

who is neither fast nor fanatical; who thi? 

neither croquet nor conversaziones the height of hap” 
piness, nor believes that flirting or the franchise 4 
the end of woman’s existence ; who can be lightheart® 

and witty without being dissipated and coarse ; who 

be social without socialism, and serious without too mue’ 
severity ; who can appreciate man without aping be 
and who, though deeply conscious of her womanhood, 3° 
in no way ashamed or impatient of its amiable we? 

nesses, and certainly would detest the thought of try? i 
to hide them either in the clothes or under the conventions. 
behaviour of men. The society of such a woman 4 or 

the most enjoyable relaxation from study or other seve’ 
work that it is possible to experience, and her conve; 

tion is not the least agreeable part of companionship ¥ t 
her. It is not at all essential that her talk be brillia? 
It is not even necessary that it be witty; though 
cultivated Englishwomen in fair health and spirits 
not witty. It is quite enough that it be really wom® 
that, whether grave or gay, or in whatever line it ru?% |, 
well and truly reflects the right relations of woma? 


man in a well-ordered society. It is just as great @ 2 
oo] talk 


nly} 


to 


for a woman’s talk to be mannish as for a man pe 
be womanish. If, for instance, a discussion 18 3 jc 
maintained on a really serious and interesting © p is 


between a well-read man and a cultivated woman) "4:,. 
essential that it be not permitted to degenerate into ces 
putation. Truly womanly talk is, like all the influer en 
of refined women, suggestive, stimulative, humanis') ‘nce 
the highest degree, but never contentious. If 1.9 

becomes combative, or purely argumentative, its .° 
is gone. ‘Don’t argue with a woman” is one ° to 
social laws which a real gentleman is always carefu 

observe, and a breach of which he considers t h bas 
decided social misdemeanour; but it is one WI’ py 
now been proclaimed to be opposed to the due fruitio® f 
woman of her “‘ rights,” and which the Ecclesiazus 1, 


our day are determined, by preaching oF practices 
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Se TR el a a ee a ape re ee 
the case of a few singularly well-trained dispositions, a | Lord Russell, her husband’s colleague in so many weighty 


abrogate, The modern Cornelia complains bitterly of the 
Unfairness of such a maxim. She says that, whenever, in the 
€Xercise of her mission, she meets a man with whom her 
Soul longs to dispute, and holds him, either in the fashion 
of the Ancient Mariner, with the ‘‘ glittering eye,” or 

Y the more modern contrivance of the button-hole, she 
fan never get beyond a certain preliminary point in the 

sputation. As socn as the discussion threatens to 

fcome really argumentative, and therefore really inte- 
Testing, her fainéant antagonist contrives somehow to 
Wash it. If he is a cool hand, he pretends not to think she 
1S in earnest, and treats her solemn utterances as very 
800d jokes ; and when hard pressed, puts the question by 
With a smile, and adroitly passes to some safer topic. If 
tot-tempered, he blurts out that he never could see the 
Use of arguing such subjects, and begs to be excused. If 
Shy and nervous, he either takes refuge in submissive 
‘Uence, or violently and desperately breaks away, leaving 
48 reputation, if not his garment, in her hands. By one 
€vice or another—and men, like foxes and other hunted 
*nimals, develop an incredible number of dodges to 
scape the pursuit of the modern Amazon—ke avoids 
Shting out an argument with her to the bitter end. 
© the upshot of it is that, with all her efforts, 
She never gets a really favourable occasion for defending 
fr new gospel of Hermaphroditism in mixed society, 
ut is driven to the weaker means of books, pamphlets, 
€ctures, and associations, for the establishment of the 
8teat truth that, in spite of certain trifling and purely 
ecidental physical differences, woman is morally, politi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, ‘‘a man and a brother.” 
he reason why men decline to argue with women is 
Rot difficult to find, though it is often misrepresented. 
~ornelia says that it is both a mark and a means of the 
Slavery or so-called ‘ subordination ” of woman to man. 
ie declares that man prohibits woman from arguing with 
1m just as he prohibits her from voting, legislating, and 
S0verning with him, and as he used formerly to prohibit 
er from prescribing and preaching to him, in order to 
€ep her down in her place of inferiority and degradation. 
an, like all tyrants, is suspicious, and secretly uncom- 
fortable. He is conscious that his lordship rests upon no 
Oundation of real right or fitness. Consequently he dare 
Not allow woman to assert herself in argument with him, 
or otherwise, for fear of losing his prestige and his mono- 
Poly of power. This theory would be more valuable if 
it could derive some support from facts ; if, for instance, 
it were true that the possession of power in England de- 
Pended in any material degree upon success in dialectic. 
ere are some ranks of society in which the rule ‘‘ Don’t 
argue with a woman” is, like the other laws of good 
reeding, somewhat indifferently observed. Do the 
Women in such a class of society find that their position 
1s at all improved by their exercise of the right to argue 
With their fathers, husbands, and brothers? Does the 
Costermonger lose his monopoly of power in the house- 
old or the donkey-stable through his ignoratio elenchi ? 
hen the good time arrives that England is ruled entirely 
Y “‘the right reason ;” when physical forces have become 
of no account in the conduct of the world, but Nous 
Alone is king; when, in case of a difference between 
Man and woman, logical conviction follows invariably 
Upon defeat in argument, and practical action follows as 
variably upon logical conviction, then Cornelia’s ana- 
ysis of the reasons why men do not argue with women 
Will be more worthy of our attention. 

Less ingenious, but not less untrue, is the statement 
that men will not argue with women because they despise 
em. Able men do not despise cultivated and intelligent 
Women, or think them incapable of throwing new light 
Upon any subject that may be under discussion. On the 
Contrary, such men know very well that, as regards the 
Contribution of new and really valuable matter to any 

iscussion, the general run of men and women in good 
Society are pretty much on a par. The number of men, 
Who, in a discussion on any subject, can bring really fresh 
Stores of ready and accurate knowledge to bear, are 
always very few. Men like Lord Macaulay or Sir W. 
~amilton are not more plentiful in society than women 
ike Miss Martineau. Unless, therefore, the conversation 
Should happen to turn upon some matter which is special to 
Man’s training—such as Greek scholarship, or the calculus 
—the women in cultivated circles are, upon the whole, 
’t no more disadvantage, so far as the possession of 
8eneral information is concerned, than the men. Tried by 
€ standard of sound knowledge the talk of an average 
Man is just as ignorant and nonsensical as the talk of an 
average woman. 7 And tried by the standard of imagina- 
lon—that is, of the power of making new or unexpected 
©Ombinations and comparisons—the talk of women is 
ponerally better, within certain limits, than that of men. 
2 tact also, in the art of leading and drawing out dis- 
Ussion, women are, on the whole, far superior to men. 
t © that it is certainly not from a feeling of contempt that 
: mn cultivated man declines to argue with the cultivated 
man. 
tne more plausible, but still unsatisfactory, theory, is 
at men do not argue with women because women cannot 
loot inasmuch as they are very inconsequential and il- 
oe: This theory is not worth so much as is sometimes 
of posed. No doubt women are illogical. The number 
i Women whose training and reading have been such as 
° enable them to pursue, for five minutes, a sound 
Ree of argument, is very small. But how great is the 
Umber of men who have that capacity ? 
a or is it satisfactory to say that men do not argue with 
ree because women argue only for victory, and not 
beti truth. Women are, in this respect, neither much 
eth hor much worse than’ men. Very few people, 
er men or wowen, argue with a pure desire to eluci- 
' © the truth, and in a spirit of indifference to their own 
Fg sonal success ; because, in the first place, an argument 


lg . 
Bees a process whereby ignorant people can usually 
cae better informed ; and even if it were, in the 


he nd place, almost all people are carried away in the 
Henge argument to forget everything but the personal 
com 2 competition, and the desire of victory which that 
Bi fae ition excites. And it is by the light of this con- 

tation that we see the true reason why men decline to 


r, : ae : 
Sue with women. All argument is, in fact, except in 


personal strife, or combat. It is like a game of chess 
between two moderate players, in which the love of science 
is almost always swallowed up by the desire to win. It 
is, in fact, a duel. And any one who remembers that to 
all duelling it is essential that the weapons and the laws 
of the combat be equal to both combatants, will see at 
once why men cannot argue with women. A man argu- 
ing with a woman is at fatal disadvantage. Neither the 
weapons nor the laws of combat are equal. 

lt is true that Cornelia is now making us a very liberal 
offer. She declares that she is only too anxious to forego 
any such advantages as ® barbarous or dark age may 
have allowed her. Neither her “delicacy” nor her 
‘¢ faith ” requires protection any longer. She courts per- 
sonalities, and is not afraid of any shock or any sensation. 
She desires nothing more than to be allowed to dispute with 
men on equal conditions, and to get as good as she gives. 
But it will not do. First, because, whatever may be 
Cornelia’s professions, when she gets into the heat of dis- 
cussion she invariably forgets them. To forego, in the 
bitterness of contest, advantages which long use and the 
opinion of society have made so peculiarly handy, is 
beyond the power even of a female apostle. And, secondly, 
because society will not permit it. Even if Cornelia can 
find a man who is willing to accept her challenge, and to 
jostle, push, strike, and drive her in argument, just as he 
would a male antagonist, the lookers-on will not allow it. 
We may be coming to a time when woman’s intense 
aspirations after mannishness shall have succeeded in 
unsexing her, and when, having all but made herself 
into a man, she may be treated asa man. Butat present 
itis not so. Weare not yet over the stage of transition. 
Considerable differences still remain between men and 
women, and for the present society does not permit us to 
ignore these differences in argument or elsewhere. 


SB . DQ. 
aby Paluersten, 
——<>+____ 


qpADY PALMERSTON, of whose death we give 
V! details in another column, has passed away in her 
io eighty-third year, peacefully on the bed of a pain- 
less death, surrounded by her family, her children and 
her children’s children, and in the enjoyment of the rare 
felicity of retaining to the last the respect and admiration 
of the great social circle over which she long reigned. 
Her end has come to her in the same place—Brocket 
Hall, the home of her childhood—where, four years ago, 
her husband also breathed his last. Dying thus, in the 
course of nature, full of years and of honours, may be 
said to fill up the cup of earthly happiness, and to be an 
object worth living for. 

For many years, says the Post, she charmed successive 
generations of Englishmen and Englishwomen by her 
winning smile and ready remark. All society at home, 
and its greater part abroad, had heard of her ‘‘Satur- 
days ”—first in Carlton-gardens, later in Piccadilly. No 
gatherings were so productive, both of pleasure an 
profit. It was because both Lord and Lady Palmerston 
liked the company of their fellow creatures of every 
degree, rather than from any other motive, that they gave 
their parties ; and it was for this same reason that their 
parties were the source of so much pleasure. But 
the influence which Lady Palmerston exercised in 
society arose really not so much from the high 
place which she occupied as the wife of ‘‘the 
Minister of England,” as from the natural and inimitable 
grace of manner with which she dispensed the courtesies 
of hospitality ; and this, which at her weekly receptions, 
‘*‘ clued many friends together,” very sensibly enhanced 
the strength of Lord Palmerston’s position in the political 
arena. It wasa charm which in her hands proved irre- 
sistible, because it was to her not a task but a pleasure, 
and the wife came to be regarded as the most efficient 
supporter the husband ever had. Not only was it given 
to Lady Palmerston to restrain hasty or dissatisfied par- 
tisans, but, what is a great deal more, she was able to 
conciliate opponents, and in a measure to disarm their 
opposition. Still, she never abused the gift. 
affected to ignore her influence, as well as those who 
vehemently deprecated ‘‘ the blandishments of Cambridge 
House,” were either supposed to be soliciting cards of 
invitation, or their irrelevent invective was attributed to 
disappointment. Lady Palmerston retained to the last a 
keen interest in ail that was going on, subordinate to the 
paramount recollection of her husband and to all that 
concerned his fame. 

Lady Palmerston from her earliest youth took an in- 
terest in politics. She had a brother Prime Minister 
years before her husband attained the same position. She 
lived her life in the centre of party strife, and yet never 
did any bitterness crop up to mar the true kindliness which 
she felt and extended to all. It is observable, too, that 
the Throne of Society, which Lady Palmerston abdicated 
immediately after the death of Lord Palmerston, was for 
a time left vacant, and perhaps there could be no better 
appreciation of her sovereignty than the hesitation to take 
up the sceptre which she had laid down. Even now, under 
the sway of a successor richly endowed with the 
qualities which Lady Palmerston possessed in an 
eminent degree, it is not quite easy to forget 
the past. But if Lady Palmerston consulted party inter- 
ests in fulfilling her social obligations, she readily ad- 
mitted the claims of genius and merit without reference 
to political views; and, in fact, the idea expressed by 
Mr. Disraeli in words which we cannot for the moment 
recall—that man’s success is mainly owing to woman’s 
inspiration—was practically carried out, and in not a few 
instances realised under her auspices, and by her encou- 
ragement and patronage. In other respects—in her rela- 
tions with her tenantry, and with the poor on her estates, 
who looked up to her for assistance—Lady Palmerston 
has left a memory which it will need no monument to 
perpetuate. She did good by stealth. Her charity was 
neither proclaimed from housetops nor announced on 
platforms. She was simply good and kind to all who 
approached her. It is a curious. circumstance that the 
last guest whom Lady Palmerston received at Brocket was 


Those who! 
‘House would have done more harm than 


matters—his rival in others. The day before she took 
to that bed from which she never rose was spent in long 
conversations with him. 

This is not the language of panegyric. In recording 
the death of the venerable widow of an illustrious states- 
man, we have only paid, imperfectly it may be, but 
honestly, the tribute of respect to her character and con- 
duct which was demanded by a strong sense of the truth- 
fulness which she herself always observed as the first 
condition of a proper understanding of men and things, 
and the expression of public regret cannot fail to be a 
solace to profound personal grief, which will be felt by 
many beyond her own domestic circle. Lady Palmerston 
has bequeathed to her family the precious example of a 
high-toned life, and the country, which sympathises with 
them in their bereavement, can have few happier recollec- 
tions than those which will grow green from her honoured 
grave. 

The following additions from contemporary opinion in 
honour of the noble lady will not be without interest :— 

The place, says the Pall Mall Gazette, which Lady Pal- 
merston held for many years in London society will not 
be easily filled up. There was a sunshine about her 
Saturday evening receptions at Cambridge House which is 
not usually seen in gatherings of a similar nature. As a 
general rule political parties are very wearisome ; the 
crush, the difficulty of getting away, make them “‘ things 
to be done” as a duty, but not as an enjoyment. There 
was the same crush and the.same difficulty at Cambridge 
House, but there was a brightness only to be accounted 
for by the perfect manners of both host and hostess. The 
most insignicant guest was sure to be welcomed by plea- 
sant smiles from Lady Palmerston, and by a warm greet- 
from her husband, who, although he was often igno- 
rant of the name of the person whose hand he so 
cordially shook, always managed to convey the impression 
that he had been most anxiously expecting and was quite 
delighted at his arrival. Lady Palmerston’s good man- 
ners were the mere reflection of her true kindliness of 
heart, and it is this which made them so fascinating to 
all around her. She offered a rare example to all ‘‘ great 
ladies ” by showing that it was possible to occupy a high 
position in the most genial manner, yet without vulgarity 
or affectation. Society is not generally credited with 
possession of a heart, but the sorrow with which the in- 
telligence of her death will be received will probably be 
as sincere as the affectionate regard with which she will 
long be remembered. 

The Telegraph writes: Lady Palmerston’s was a long 
and brilliant life. Take it for all in all, it might be 
difficult to name any lady in English society, or in our 
century, who has played a more prominent part on the 
stage of public life in England. She was born in 1787— 
that is, two years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution ; she died a few hours ago. She was first 
married to Earl Cowper ; after his death, and in the year 
1839, she became the wife of Lord Palmerston. Her 
brother, Lord Melbourne, died in 1853, leaving her his 
heiress. Lord Palmerston died in 1865, and certainly 
for the twelve years included between those dates his 
wife was a great power in English society—emphatically 
so during the period which intervened between the death 
of the Prince Consort and the death of her own lord. 
Overwhelmed with grief at the irreparable loss which she 


had sustained, the Sovereign had shrunk from 
appearing in public. The Court as a social power 
had for the time withdrawn; and so it was 


that, in order to keep the Liberal party together, 
the wife of the chief Liberal statesman and Premier 
was called upon to play an active and prominent part. 
Failing Buckingham Palace and its influences, it was to 
Cambridge House that the Liberals looked as their head- 
quarters in a social sense. How many persons were 
brought together there who could not with safety to the 
cause have been left apart! How many asperities were 
softened down, and harmless vanities gratified! If a 
Liberal member had been ever so much inclined to run 
restive on a division, he had to reckon with his wife and 
daughters, and with Lady Palmerston. Had this system 
been worked by a person of shallow mind or of ungentle 
heart, it would soon have broken down; Cambridge 
good to the 
Liberal cause. It was just because of her strong sense 
and real kindliness of heart that this queen without a 
crown ruled her little world. 


THE OLD STORY. 


«Tux sails are set and the breeze is up, 

And the prow is turned for a northern sea ; 
Kiss my cheek and vow me a vow 

That you will ever be true to me!” 


“1 kiss your cheek, and I kiss your lips: 
Never a change this heart shall know, _ 

Whatever betide—come life, come death— 
Darling, darling, I love you so!” 


Oh but the northern nights are keen ! 
The sailor clings to the frozen shrouds ; 
A kiss burns hot through his dreams of home, 
And his heart goes south through the flying clouds. 


The maiden laughs by the garden gate— 
Dreams of love are the soonest o’er ; 
Kisses fall on her lips and hair, : 
And the world oes on as it went before. 
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ele were given to my wife, my child, and my sister.”* Hush! 
Mroilight Gall, let us hear this shadow of our great poet tell the sad 
story of his wooing, wedding, and separation—a story 
Se al well fitted for twilight talk +: — 

IV.—THE BYRON CALUMNY. The first time of my seeing Miss Milbanke was at Lady 
8s. It was a fatal day ; and I remember that in going 
By AH. Watt. up the stairs I stumbled, ail remarked to Moore, who accom- 
panied me, that it was a bad omen. I ought to have taken 
the warning. On entering the room I observed a young lady 

more plainly dressed than the rest sitting alone on a sofa. 
took her for a humble companion, and asked Moore if I was 
right in my conjecture. ‘‘She is a great heiress,” said he, ina 
whisper that became lower as he proceeded ; ‘‘ you had better 
marry her, and repair the old place at Newstead.” There was 
something piquant and what we term pretty in Miss Mil- 
banke; her features were small and feminine, though not 
regular. She had the fairest skin imaginable. Her figure 
was perfect for her height, and there was a simplicity and re- 
tired modesty about her which was very characteristic, and 
formed a striking contrast to the cold artificial formality and 
studied stiffness of what is called fashion. She interested me 
exceedingly, It is unnecessary to detail the progress of our 
acquaintance ; I became daily more attached to her, and it 
ended in my making hera proposal that was rejected. Her re- 
fusal was couched in terms that could not offend me. I was 
besides persuaded that in declining my offer, she was governed 
by the influence of her mother ; and was the more confirmed 
in this opinion by her reviving the correspondence herself 
twelve months after. The tenor of the letter was that 
although she could not love me she desired my friendship. 
Friendship is a dangerous word for young ladies. It is love 

full fledged and waiting for a fine day to fly. 


Such was the wooing, and the poet thus described the 
wedding :— 


Ten or twenty different accounts of the separation, inconsistent 
with each other, with themselves, and with common sense, circu- 
lated at the same time. ... They resembled those loathsome 
slanders which Louis Goldsmith and other abject libellers of the 
same class were in the habit of publishing about Bonaparte : such 
as that he poisoned a girl with arsenic when he was at the military 
school, that he hired a grenadier to shoot Dessaix at Marengo, that 
he tilled St. Cloud with all the pollutions of Capree. . . - Lord 
Byron fared in the same way. The obloquy which Byron had to 
endure was such as might well have shaken a more constant mind, 
. .. All those creeping things that riot in the decay of noble 
natures hastened to their repast.— Thomas Babington Macaulay on 


the Byron Slanders of Byron's Day. 


GREAT deal of talk in the twilight 
has been and still is of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.” 
Ladies, will you permit me to’ join 
your circles and take a share in‘your 
conversation on that subject ? 

Yes. I quite agree with you. It 
always was so. Men and women who 
cannot grasp the inner secrets of their 
own tame, uneventful, common-place 
lives are the readiest to pronounce upon the lives of 
others, and deal with the very subtlest mysteries of the 
most refined natures with a rude, coarse, unhesitating 
self-reliance and arrogant assumption of infallibility. 

In the preface of a certain book of fictions founded 
upon facts, called ‘‘Sunny Memories,” Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, with good reason for the expectation, said: “‘ If the 
criticism be made that everything be couleur de rose, the 
answer is, Why not? They are the impressions as they 
arose of a most agreeable visit. How could they be 
otherwise? If there be characters and scenes that seem 
drawn with too bright a pencil, the reader will consider 
that after all there are many worse sins than a disposition 
to speak and think well of one’s neighbour.” To this I 
will venture to add—true! There is, for instance the sin 
of slandering the memory of great aud noble men’s lives, 
and that of acting the part of an obscene bird and claw- 
ing up buried calumnies to gratify a foul appetite for 
carrion. 

JI can’t believe in the idiotic spirits who, being out of 
the flesh, if not out of their minds, can find no more 
useful employment than rapping and turning tables for 
the amusement of idlers or fools. But if there is a time 
when spirits are about us, breathing a tone of pensive 
solemnity into the hour, that time is this—the twilight. 
Sitting together in the uncertain light, do we not often 
speak low, as if intuitively conscious of their mysterious 
peeenoe! Are not our thoughts with their past human 
Hit our fancies picturing their once outer seemings ? 

ut— 


was to be a dangerous age to me. 
was right. It was destined to prove so. 
it. Lady Byron was the only unconcerned person present. 
Lady Noel, her mother, cried. 


Milbanke. There is a singular history attached to the ring. 


that had been lost was.dug up by the gardener at Newstead. 


ring was doomed to be the seal of an unhappier union still. 


stuck between me and my bride. It was rather too early to 
assume the husband, and I was forced to submit, but with a 
very bad grace. Put yourself in my situation, and tell me 
whether I had not some reason to be in the sulks. I have 
been accused, on getting into the carriage, of saying that I 
had married Lady B. out of spite and because she refused me 
twice. Though I was for a moment astonished at her prudery, 
or whatever you may choose to call it, if I had made so un- 
cavalier, not to say brutal, speech, [am convinced Lady B, 
would have immediately left the carriage to me and the maid 
(I mean the lady’s). She had spirit enough to have done so, 
and would properly have resented the affront. 


Compare this account with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s de- 
scription of the return from church and note the character 
of the bride—coldly proud, ard freezingly prudish albeit 
a good woman ; giving no indication of the fervour and 
confidence of a loving heart, although just united to 
the man she had herself chosen for a husband. 

His lordship’s ghost continues, and we shall now have 
the third part of the sad story—the separation :— 


Our honeymoon was not all sunshine. It had its clouds; 
and Hobhouse has some letters which would serve to explain 
the rise and fall in the barometer, but it was never down to 
zero. You tell me the world says I married Miss Milbanke 
for her fortune, because she was a great heiress. All I have 
ever received or am likely to receive was 10,0007. My own 
income at this period was small and somewhat bespoke. 
Newstead was a very unprofitable estate, and brought me 
in a bare 1,5007. a-year. The Lancashire property was 
hampered with a lawsuit, which has cost me 14,000/., and 
is not yet finished. We had a house in town, gave dinner 
parties, had separate carriages, and launched out into every 
kind of extravagance. This could not last long. My wife’s 
10,0002. soon melted away. I was beset by duns, and at 
length an execution was levied and the bailiffs put 
in possession of the very beds we had to sleep upon. 
This was no very agreeable state of affairs, no very 
pleasant scene for Lady Byron to witness; and it 
was agreed she should pay her father a visit till the 
storm had blown over, and some arrangement had been made 
with my creditors. You may suppose on what terms we 
parted, from the style of a letter she wrote me on the road. 
You will think it began ridiculously enough—‘‘ Dear duck,” 
&c. Imagine my astonishment to receive immediately on her 
arrival a few lines from her father, of a very unlike and very 
unaffectionate nature, beginning ‘‘Sir,” and ending with say- 
ing that his daughter should never sec me again. In my 
reply I disclaimed his authority as a parent over my wife, 
and told him I was convinced the sentiments expressed were 
his, not hers. Another post, however, brought me a confir- 
mation, under her own hand and seal, of her father’s sen- 
tence. I afterwards learned from Fletcher, my valet, whose 
wife was at that time femme-de-chambre to Lady Byron, that 
after her definitive resolution was taken, and the fatal letter 
consigned to the post-office, she sent to withdraw it, and was 
in hysterics of joy that it was not too late. Itseems, however, 
that they did not last long, or that she was afterwards over- 
persuaded to forward it. There can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence of her enemies prevailed over her affection for me. 

You ask me if no cause was assigned for this sudden reso- 
lution ; if I formed no conjecture about the cause. I will tell 
you. I have prejudices about women. I do not like to see 
them eat. Rousseau makes Julie wn peu gourmande, but that 


There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish. 


They may be the spirits of those we loved or admired, 
feared or hated, who are thus secretly present with us. 
We may mournfully recal tender and loving looks, gentle 
words of affection, and deeds full of generosity and self- 
denial, but in our loving and regretful hearts we know 
that the looks, words, and deeds were not those of angels. 
Or we may indignantly recal bitter memories of strife 
and treachery, slanderings and wranglings, hate and 
scorn, yet we know, even if we are loth to admit it, that 
our dead and baried foes were not devils. That bond of 
our common nature, formed by the weaknesses and in- 
consistencies of poor humanity, runs through us all. 
Strength is allied to weakness, nobility to meanness, 
pride to humility, vice to virtue : we emulate where we 
condemn, we admire where we scorn, we discover virtue 
in the native haunts of vice, and vice in the secret heart 
of virtue. Yet, sad to say, there is very little charity, 
and plenty of Mrs. Stowes amongst us: a magazine 
which cowardly slanders the mighty dead as it dared 
not slander the meanest of living men still sells gloriously. 

But turn we to the spirits now about us. Here is that 
of one who loved his country fearlessly and fervently, 
who was not rendered conceited by flattery nor de- 
pendent by patronage, who. was a true gentleman and 
a great bon vivant :— 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 

Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 

With sparkling eyes and cheeks by passion flushed, 

Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames are hushed. 

*Tis Little ; young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral in his lay. 

Grieved to condemn, the muse must still be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 


Thus consistently the author of Don Juan wrote of 
Thomas Little. But the shade of Thomas Moore shakes 
a head mournfully at us and utters these regretful 
ines :— 

Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said ‘‘ Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done.” 
Oh! ’Tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birthdays speaks to me; 
Far otherwise : of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly ; 
Of counsel mocked ; of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines, 

3 And could I trace 
The imperfect picture o’er again, 
me enters a aud: retouch, efface 

é nd shades, j in— 

How little of the past Saban coe 
How quickly all should melt away. 


The spirit of Thomas Moore is joined by that of his 
friend (another great but weakly, erring bard), one 
whose last words before delirinm attacked his mind 
were, “I wish it to be known that my last thoughts 


* These words, although they differ somewhat from those 
recorded in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, will be found in 
most of the accounts of Byron’s death published in 1824,— 
A. H. W. 

+ ‘Journal of Lord Byron’s Private Life,” &. By Thomas 
Medwin, Esq., of the 24th Light Dragoons. 4to. London, 
1824. Iam quite aware that many of Mr. Medwin’s state- 
ments were at the time of their publication denied and 
refuted, but this story of the ride from church was confirmed 
and assented to by many who could and would have contra- 
dicted it had it been false.—A. H. W. 

+ Moore confirms this, which at least shows that the con- 
duct of Byron had made his wife treat him with a greater 
familiarity and affection than she displayed on the day of her 
wedding.—A. A. W. yew toany 


It had been predicted by Mrs. Williams that twenty-seven 
The fortune-telling witch 
I shall never forget 


I trembled like a leaf—made 
the wrong responses, and, after the ceremony, called her Miss 


The very day the match was concluded, a ring of my mother’s 


I thought it had been sent on purpose for the wedding ; but 
my mother’s marriage had not been a fortunate one, and this 


After the ordeal was over we set off for a country seat of 
Sir Ralph’s, and I was surprised at the arrangements for the 
journey, and somewhat out of humour to find a lady’s maid 


; tore 
is not at all according to my taste. I do not like to be ae 
rupted when I am writing. Lady Byron did not atteD ne 
these whims of mine.* The only harsh thing I ever ea g. 
ber saying to her was one evening shortly before our pat 498° 
I was standing before the fire ruminating upon the ame ron 
ment of my affairs and other annoyances, when Lady y, to 
came up to me, and said, ‘‘ Byron, am I in your way: <a 
which I replied, ‘‘D ——ably.” Iwas afterwards sorry, ors 
reproached myself for the expression ; but it escaped me 
consciously, involuntarily. I hardly knew what I said. m5 
ou 


But receiving the testimony of Byron’s ghost, it W She 
be unfair to exclude that of Lady Byron. Listen! 
sayst :— Pg 

Previously to my departure, it had been strongly ais 
pressed on my mind that Lord Byron was under the inflte 
of insanity. This opinion was derived in a great mtves 
from the communications made to me by his nearest rela ap 
and personal attendant, who had more opportunities ‘ 
myself of observing him during the latter part of my stay er 
town. It was even represented to me that he was in a 
of destroying himself. With the concurrence of his fam dng 
had consulted Dr. Baillie as a friend (January 8), respery cd 
the supposed malady. On acquainting him with the aad 
of the case, and with Lord Byron’s desire that I sh? be 
leave London, Dr. Baillie thought that my absence might _ 
advisable as an experiment assuming the fact of mental derang, 
ment; for Dr. Baillie, not having had accessto Lord Byron, Chat 
not pronounce a positive opinion on that point. He enjoine put 
in correspondence with Lord Byron, [ should avoid all tt 
light and soothing topics. Under these impressions «tlie. 
London determined to follow the advice given by Dr. Ba a 
Whatever might have been the nature of Lord Byron's ong 
duct towards me from the time of my marriage, yet, supp > 
him to be in a state of mental alienation, it was not for hat 
nor for any person of common humanity, to manifest at t =f 
moment a sense of injury. On the day of my departure, id 
again on my arrival at Kirkby, January 16, I wrote to 13 oo 
Byron in a kind and cheerful tone, according to + aa 
medical directions. The last letter was circulated, and & 
ployed as a pretext for the charge of my having has 
subsequently influenced to ‘‘desert’’ my husband. At : 
been argued that I parted from Lord Byron in Pep 
fect harmony; that feelings incompatible with any de 
sense of injury had dictated the letter which I addressed as 
him ; and that my sentiments must have changed by persu 
sion and interference when I was under the roof of Lae 
parents. The assertions and inferences are wholly destit™ 


of foundation. I deemed it right to communicate kd 
my parents, that if I were to consider Lord Byron’s past ince 
in 


duct as that of a person of sound mind nothing could A 
me to return to him. . Being convinced by the resuly + 
inquiries, and by the tenor of Lord Byron’s proceedings, ¢ ‘o 
the notion of insanity was an illusion, I no longer hesitated 
authorise such measures as were necessary in order to sec 
me from being ever again placed in his power. 


And so Byron’s married life began and ended, and 2 
found his sole consolation in the soft heart which ¥S; 
fused to discover the faults which so many could fin he 
It was in that hour of anguish and desolation that 
wrote the poem from which I will repeat a few lines :— 


My sister! my sweet sister! If a name 

Dearer and purer were, it should be thine. 

Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 

No tears, but tenderness to answer mine : 

Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 
: A loved regret which I would not resign. 

I have sustained my share of worldly shocks ; 

The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 

My errors with defensive paradox : 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 

The careful pilot of my proper woe, 


Mine were the faults, and mine be the reward. 
My whole life was a contest since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift—a fate, or will, that walked astray. 
And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fain would for a time survive 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 


Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me—or, perhaps, a cold despair, 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 


This was written by Byron when, as Moore tells us; 2 
had in the course of one short year gone through ore 
variety of domestic misery, when, quoting from the latte” 


He had alienated, as far as they had ever been his, the ale 
fections of his wife (you remember Mrs. Stowe’s Btory by 
Byron’s spaniel), and now, rejected by her, and condemne n0 
the world, was betaking himself to an exile which had 20” 
even the dignity of appearing voluntary, as the excorny 5 
cating voice of society seemed to leave him no other reson ral 
Had he been of that class of unfeeling and _self-satis fall 
natures from whose hard surface the reproaches of others 1g 
pointless, he might have found in insensibility a sure PCr = 
against reproach ; but, on the contrary, the same sens! ren" 
ness that kept him awake to the applauses of mankind ape 
dered him, in a still more intense degree, alive to their in 
sure. Hven the strange perverse pleasure which he fel ‘ot 
painting himself unamiably to the world did not prevent pis 
from being both startled and pained when the world (like n® 
wife, probably) took him at his word ; and, like a child had, 
mask before a looking-glass, the dark semblanee which he the 
half in sport, put on, when reflected back upon him from 
mirror of public opinion shocked even himself. ne 

At this stage of life’s ‘fitful fever” Byron was writnat 
‘Childe Harold,” chiefly amongst the scenes whic ub- 
poem describes, and the critics, despite the poet’s P as 
lished assertion to the contrary, insisted on beliowees on 
many do to this hour, that the vagrant Childe was PY 
himself. 


: re 


* However unreasouable the first whim may be, no hi sible 
man will consider the second unreasonable, and few 5°” 
women would fail to understand it.—A. H. W. 

+ In a letter published to defend her parents from tle 
charge of having influenced her decision. With % 
thought, it will be seen, however, even by this, 
Byron, despite her assertion to the contrary, when § 
husband had not decided upon separating from hi 15 C 
which, if true, in itself sufficiently refutes Mrs. Stowe 
statement.—A. H. W. 
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8, : Siar; 
thi ress Which is visibly unreal, the poet comments on 
Urious propensity of his critics :— 


glad Tespect to my stories in general I should have been 
amiable se” rendered my personages more perfect and 
Cised a x possible, inasmuch as I have been sometimes criti- 
qualiti. Considered no less responsible for their deeds and 
deviat €s than if all had been personal. Be it so—if I have 
icture into the gloomy vanity of drawing myself the 
Rot th, ate probably like, since they are unfavourable, and if 
Rot [ ee Who know me are undeceived, and those who do 
desi, : ave little interest in undeceiving. I have no particular 
better that any but my acquaintance should think the author 
8 tri than beings of his imagining ; but I cannot help a little 
ception” and perhaps amusement, at some odd critical ex- 
Nore 08 In the present instance, when I see several bards (far 
mpte ¢serving, I allow) in very reputable plight, and quite ex- 
NeVerth from all participation in the faults of their heroes, who, 
Ciaoy eles, might be found with little more morality than ‘‘The 
to be T, and perhaps—but no, I must admit Childe Harold 
Who Wey repulsive personage, and as to his identity, those 
€ it must give him whatever “alias” they please. 


Taigg i this time,” says Moore, ‘the storm of invective 
Offer around him, so utterly out of proportion with his 
ag ces, and the base calumnies (one of which Mrs. Stowe 
marae. hold of ) that were everywhere heaped upon his 
thes. left to his wounded pride no other resource than 
Tesig re Summoning up of strength, the same instinct of 
jeg nice to injustice, which had first forced out the ener- 
of his youthful genius.” 
light’ there is another spirit gliding forward in the twi- 
Borg to address us, and it is none other than that of 
1's contemporary, Sir Walter Scott,* who says :— 


hean® ©rors of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity of 
° such or nature had not committed the anomaly of uniting 
Tree: extraordinary talents an imperfect moral sense—nor 
RVep ®elings dead to the admiration of virtue. No man had 
Tlie * kinder heart for sympathy, or a more open hand for the 
enth of distress ;,and no mind was ever more formed for the 
Co Vin iastic admiration of noble actions, providing he was 
Prin, Need that the actors had proceeded on disinterested 
eg ples. Lord Byron was totally free from the curse and 
eny, cation of literature—its jealousies we mean—and its 
daingg But his wonderful genius was of a nature which dis- 
Schoo] restraint when it was most wholesome. When at 
he - awe tasks in which he excelled were those only which 
Of ra. ee voluntarily, aud his situation as a young man 
Tent » With strong passions, and in the uncontrolled enjoy- 
§trigt of a considerable fortune, added to that impatience of 
auth Ure or coercion which was natural to him. As an 
he ° Ae refused to plead at the bar of criticism ; as a man 
of Dubie not submit to be morally amenable to the tribunal 
Teron. CPinion. Reproof he endured with impatience and 
the ch hardened him in his error, so that he often resembled 
Woundsan’ war-steed who rushes forward on the steel which 

im. 


4, Six Walter Scott adds, with a meaning I commend to 
Notice of Mrs. Stowe :— 


Deg aS are not, however, Byron’s apologists, for now, alas ! he 
leg, °ROne. His excellences will now be universally acknow- 
memie and his faults (let us hope and believe) not re- 
for - red in his epitaph. . . . To have fallen in a crusade 
beg, “Clom and humanity, as in olden times it would have 
Prego 4n atonement for the blackest crimes, may in the 
Ago. tt be allowed to expiate greater follies than ever ex- 
calumny has propagated against Byron. 


erated 

ligne there steals into the spirit-land of memory’s twi- 
W € shadow of her whose life suffers the deepest 
Who 8, that of one whose name is yet reverenced by those 
Rent Were nearest and dearest to her, whose pure and 
testin, ife, quiet and retired though it was, many can yet 
those” of ; one who was widely and deeply respected by 
lang Whose esteem itself witnesses against the foul 
Mali €r this American woman has dared to utter. To 
Wrinet the dead sister Mrs. Stowe has not hesitated to 
frig S the innocent hearts of living daughters and tender 
ional 9 3 to gratify the public’s morbid craving for sensa- 
Dal; Lterature she has rashly coined her good name into 

Suineas and shall never buy it back ! 
Loreip, calumny Mrs. Stowe has published with such 
temper eagerness, and with such a shallow and con- 
B 7 tble excuse, is one which I have reason to think 
0 himself alluded to in the following lines :— 


Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
hough I feel that my soul is delivered 
© pain—it shall not be its slave. 


here is many a pang to pursue me: 
Ty wey may crush, but they shall not contemn— 
hey may torture, but shall not subdue me— 
Tis of thee that I think—not of them. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me ; 

T ough woman, thou didst not forsake ; 
ough loved, thou forborest to grieve me ; 
Though slandered, thou never couldst shake, 


again, in yet other lines to his sister, he says :— 


And when the cloud upon us came 
T hich strove to blacken o’er thy ray, 
© purer spread its gentle flame, 
‘ And dashed the darkness all away. 


Spi Fewhat too much of this. Let us turn from the 
The }Peopled twilight and light the lamps. °Tis done. 

Ul 4 °Y Phantoms of our teeming fancy are no more. 
Yampine linds down, dear, let us escape from the painful 
“ther, © feast Mrs. Beecher Stowe has provided, and which 
thcertat *Vour with such greediness, and give us a little 
Om Music to clear the last traces of such venom 

UW minds. 


> 
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Were 3vCH Mustcan FestIvAL.—The receipts at this festival 


‘tallest peatly, as can be estimated, 3,950/. This is the 
Cipt, | °unt which has been taken at any festival, the 

1824 having been 6,762/.; in 1827, 6,498/.; in 
igre eesiin 1s In 1833, 4,876/.; in 1836, 5,247/.; in 1839, 
51851, 5 gpa 517505; im 1845, 5,432; in 1848, 5,260. ; 
in pols 'in’ pea? 11854, 4,3290. ; in 1857, 4,348/.; in 1860, 
th 1857 ue 863, 5,2732.; and in 1866, 5,783. The expenses 
acy haye }_ Cut down to 3,997/., the lowest point to which 
th Leriseg ©en ever brought ; and, as a severe economy cha- 


&re the management of | i it i 
will bee rp a ent of the last festival, it is hoped 
From 


‘The Library Chronicle” of May 29, 1824, 


Theatres any Amusements, 


Drury Lanr.—Belles of the Kitchen—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

Stranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Pilgrim of Love. 
Half-past Seven. 

Guiose.—Breach of Promise—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Progress. Seven. 

ee or WALEs’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School. Half-past 

even. 

GareTy.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)}—Dreams—(At 
Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 

NEW QUEEN’s—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight)—The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

New Royatry.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 

Roya CHARING-cRoss.—Comedietta—A Piece of Social Extravagance— 
(At a Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephis- 
topheles—Farce. Half-past Seven. 

STANDARD.—Christy Minstrels. Eight. 

CrysTaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamer Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Srpt. 19. Sunpay.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 

», 20. Monday.—Full moon 8.41 p.m. 

», 21. Tuesday.—St. Matthew. 

9, 22. Wednesday.—Virgil died, 19 B.c. 

», 23 Thursday.—Autumn quarter begins. 

», 24, Friday.—Sun sets 5.52 p.m. 

», 25. Saturday.—Sun rises 5.52 a.m. 


(Our iletter ushet. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Taz Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...... seeenrememl Se OU. 
Half a Year a rar ; 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year as : 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own PapEr from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 


M.E.G.—Trim the lavender silk with frills of the same pinched 
out or piped with white. Set on the upper one like an 
apron in front, and carry it round the back as a demie. 
Make a sash with three long loop bows behind. Trim the 
body with frills as braces, or, if you have not enough silk, 
use Elemy insertion, and lay it on in the same way ; a nice 
imitation looks well. The sash and braces must be of silk 
or ribbon trimmed with insertion and edged with lace.—The 
colour of pickles are generally preserved by using deleterious 
substances. 

Brra.—You must pass the examination in your own name; 
the assumption of a false one would render all benefits 
received nugatory.—The paper mats are cut in fine strips 
and crumpled up and rolled about carelessly between the 
palms of the hands. 

Juxia K.-—Make a peplum to your short grey skirt, and trim 
it with black velvet ribbon. Gore and ruffle your white 
dress. Make the waist half-high, square neck, and Maria 
Theresa sleeves. Velvet is used on white alpaca. Get a 
solid brown under-skirt for your checked poplin dress. 
Plait your hair to form chatelaine braids. 

LronTINE. —The skirt of your dress, seventy-five inches long, 
should be from five to six yards wide, according to your 
height. To make a tunic of your three-cornered lace point, 
place the centre of the top of it around your waist, letting 
the front hang open. A bow of ribbon like your sash 
catches up the lace at the sides, and, if it is long and full 
enough to permit it, at the back also.—You do not make 
your other request plain enough. 

CoRALIE.—Corsets washed and starched just as other gar- 
ments are will be perfectly fresh again, provided they have 
not been too much soiled. The steels in front should be 
removed beforehand.—Make your travelling dress short 
with two skirts and a belted basque. Trim witb black 
velvet. The alpaca should be a single skirt ruffled to the 
hips, and a belted mautle. _ 

A. H. C.—Make the cloth suit with an over-skirt and short 
basque trimmed with heavy black braid and flat gilt buttons. 
Put pleated flounces on the single skirt and sailor jacket of 
the serge dress. Wear belt of Russian morocco. 

Hatrir.—Make over your blue merino with two skirts 
trimmed with wide black velvet ribbon. If you have not 
sufficient merino for an over-skirt, make a peplum, and wear 
a black silk over-skirt instead. Make the black alpaca with 
demi-train, plain high corsage, sleeves tight, and trim with 
reversed pleating. Your plan for improving the complexion 
by cold water baths is good. 

A. 8. B.—Make your steel-coloured mohair a single short 
skirt trimmed with four pleated ruffles of sufficient width 
when placed two inches apart to cover the skirt as high as 
the hips. A short belted basque, sash and coat-sleeves, 
with puffs at the shoulders and elbows, will suit your too 
sloping shoulders. 


(ur Cac) MIge. 


———_»—__—_. 
[For regulations, &c., see our Number for July 31.] 

WANTED a good crest album ; also a stamp album. Will 
give in exchange foreign stamps or music.—GIG. 

I Am in want of ‘‘ Lyra Innocentium,” and ‘‘The Songs of 
Scotland,” complete. Have a large quantity of classical and 
popular music to offer.— ETHEL. 

I wisu for a study-lamp, must be in good condition. Please 
state what is required in exchange. —MAvp. . 

_LirrLe NELL is in want of a large photo-album for cabinet 
pictures, must be in good condition and well got up. 3 

WANTED a good opera-glass and an ivory paper-knife. Will 
send list of articles I could offer.—Mrs. B. (Hackney), 

I WANT an engraving of ‘The Light of the World,” and 
‘* The English Martyr,” if framed preferred. Address, MEG. 

I sHoULD like to effect an exchange of music and books, 
also a coral bracelet, for humming-bird for hat and a long 
white ostrich feather.— JANE Eyre. 

I HAVE a good collection of dried ferns, a quantity of school 
books, and some music. What will any one give for all or 
each ?—RAINBOW. i 

I HAVE not yet been suited with the full-length dressing- 


glass for fixing against the wall. “May be old fashioned, but 
the plate must be good.—OLp Mar. 


We have forwarded letters to “Flirtina,” ‘‘Saucy Kate,” 
and ‘‘ Old Maid.” 
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In a short paragraph amongst our news items last 
week we referred to the melancholy death, by light- 
ning, of two lovers, Thomas Hardaker and Emma 
Carrick, in the footpath leading from Stanningley to 
Farsley. It appears that the couple, who had both 
been Sunday-school teachers at St. James’s Church, 
Stanningley, had kept company two or three years, 
the young woman being employed as a weaver, and 
the young man travelling about the country with his 
brother, James Hardaker, in charge of a toy and fancy 
bazaar, and the couple were to be married in November. 
They appear to have been on their way to the young 
woman's home at Stanningley when the calamity oc- 
curred. They took the path across the fields, and were 
last seen alive in conversation in a “ snicket,” a narrow 
road between two walls, terminating the footpath in 
the direction of Stanningley. They appear to have 
retraced their steps towards Farsley, and to have stood 
for shelter in the shadow of the wall, on the footpath 
leading to Mr. Butler’s house, close to the field-path, 
and near to a stile-road, which was protected by an 
iron railing. On the south side of the wall is a plan- 
tation of young trees, and some fifty yards farther on, 
on the north side, are other iron railings, the unfor- 
tunate pair standing between the iron stile and 
pallisading to the westward. The storm came from 
the westward, and it is supposed that the electric 
fluid, attracted by the mass of metal, swept onward to 
that guarding the stile-road, and on its way struck 
down the lovers, as they were found lying apart a few 
yards from the wall, the young man stretched on his 
back and his unfortunate partner on her face, her um- 
brella or parasol lying under her body. The only 
mark of the action of the lightning on the bodies of 
the hapless pair was to be seen in their faces, which 
were scarred and burnt about the forehead and nose. 
When the bodies were washed and laid out they ap- 
peared to be only asleep, the young woman’s conten- 
ance having a pleasing expression, and the colour for 
a time remained in her cheeks. The funeral took 
place on Wednesday afternoon last week, in the vil- 
lage of Stanningley, where the impressive ceremony was 
witnessed by many thousands who flocked in from the 
surrounding villages for miles. Owing tothefact that the 
deceased couple had been Sunday-school teachers, and of 
irreproachable character, united to the tragical nature 
of their death, the greatest commiseration was felt for 
the families of the deceased at their untimely fate. 
The remains of Hardakex were brought in a hearse to 
Stanningley. The mournful procession was joined 
there by the hearse bearing the remains of Emma 
Carrick, and side by side the hearses were slowly 
driven to Si. James’s Church. On either side walked 
a number of young men and women, Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars—the women attired in black 
interspersed with white—and the mourners followed. 
Arrived at the church gates, the coffins were borne 
into the sacred edifice, still side by side, by the male 
and female teachers, and were carried up the central 
aisle, the choristers and clergy repeating the opening 
sentences of the Burial Service as the procession ad- 
vanced. A cross formed of flowers was placed on 
Hardaker’s coffin by the Rev. C. F. Bowker, rector of 
St. James’s, and a similar one was placed on Emma: 
Carrick’s coffin by Mrs. Bowker. The crowd in the 
churchyard was very great; most of the mills were 
closed, and troops of young girls went to gaze into the 
grave before the coffins were finally covered up. It 
has been suggested that a public subscription should 
be commenced to raise a monument over the grave of 
the unfortunate couple. 

On Saturday afternoon the Wallace monument 
erected on the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, of which 
we gave a few particulars last week in our sketch of 
the public career of Dr. Rogers, was formally handed 
over by the committee of subscribers to the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of Stirling as the future 
custodiers of the structure. The ceremony was simple 
and imposing. At twelve o'clock the magistrates and 
other officials marched in procession from the Corn Ex- 
change, and proceeded by way of Wallace-street and 
Stirling-bridge to Abbey Craig, where they met the 
monument committee. The ceremony was performed 
in the armoury-hall of the monument in the presence 
of about 100 gentlemen; Lerd Jerviswoode presiding. 
Mr. E. Morrison, the secretary, read a report, which 
stated that the erection of the monument was 
resolved upon in June, 1856, that the foun- 
dation-stone was laid in June, 1861, and that after 
many difficulties had been overcome the monument 
had at last been completed at a total cost of 
13,4017. 1s. Sd. The amount subscribed was 
12,9007. 16s. 8d., leaving a deficiency of nearly 5001. 
The original estimate of the cost of the building was 
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7,0007. The committee, in concluding their report, 
said: “ We have had no other motive than to carry 
out our countrymen’s wishes and contribute our share 
to the long-neglected, but often spoken of duty of 
Scotsmen to erect a national monument to the memory 
of the great champion of Scottish independence—Wil- 
liam Wallace.” On the motion of Colonel Dreghorn 
a committee was appointed to wind up the remaining 
business affairs connected with the monument. Lord 
Jerviswoode, the convener of the acting committee, 
then formally handed over the monument to the keep- 
ing of the Provost, Magistrates, and Council, who, as 
patrons of Cowane’s Hospital, are proprietors of the 
Abbey Craig. Provost Rankin, in name of the Magis- 
trates and Council, expressed the great pleasure they 
felt in becoming the custodiers of the monument. 
On the motion of Mr. William Burns, Glasgow, a 
a vote of thanks was given to Lord Jer- 
viswoode for conducting the ceremony, and the pro- 
ceedings then terminated. In the afternoon there was 
a dinner in the Royal Hotel, Provost Rankin in the 
chair. In the course of the day a meeting was held 
in the Golden Lion Hotel, Mr. Hunter, of Blackness, 
presiding, at which Dr. Rogers was presented by a 
number of his friends with his portrait, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his exertions on behalf of the monument. 
The monument, as we stated in substance last week, 
consists of a Scottish baronial tower 220ft. high and 
36ft. square. The walls at the base are about 18ft. 
thick, and towards the top from 5dft. to 6ft. In the 
monument are several large halls designed for the dis- 
play of armour and other antiquarian relics illustrative 
of early Scottish history. A crown, upwards of 7Oft. 
high, forms the apex of the monument. The struc- 
ture is on the highest point of the Craig, which is 
about 300ft. above the level of the Firth of Forth, 
and overlooks the field of Stirling-bridge, where 
Wallace achieved his greatest victory. On Saturday 
night the monument was illuminated. 


It may be hoped the long letter addressed by Miss 
Burdett Coutts to the Zimes, and which we refer to 
in another place, will lead to some effectual recogni- 
tion of the duty of protecting animals from inhuman 
treatment. As Miss Coutts observed, the matter 
might well engage the attention of the Legislature on 
purely economical and selfish considerations. It is 
impossible to doubt that the flesh of a large proportion 
of the animals on which we are dependent for some 
of our most valuable food must be seriously damaged 
by the treatment to which they are subjected on ship- 
board and on the road to market, and it is very pro- 
bable that some of the epidemic diseases which have of 
late given us so much trouble are produced or fos- 
tered by circumstances of suffering and filth. But, 
though this consideration affords ample reason for 
Miss Coutts’s appeal, it evidently was not the 
thought which chiefly prompted her letter, nor will 
it be the mest prominent in the public mind. Good 
feeling often anticipates the lessons of science, and 
in this case arguments of economy would be super- 
fluousif the simplest dictates of humanity were obeyed. 
It is not, we believe, from indifference that this matter 
has been neglected so long. People have not believed, 
and could hardly be induced to believe, that the 
brutality which has within the last week or two been 
brought.to light was habitually and generally prac- 
tised. There is now no doubt of it, and the fact itself, 
apart from its consequences, is what will raise at once 
pain and indignation in the public mind. It is the 
thought of a considerable class among us being thus 
demoralised and degraded which has touched the 
benevolent and just feelings of Miss Coutts. We 
are inclined to think, with our powerful contem- 
porary, that the significance of such conduct is 
even more than at first appears. It is unnecessary, 
and would, we hope, be erroneous to attribute it 
to deliberate cruelty. That is a diabolical quality 
which is, happily, rare. But such practices undoubtedly 
indicate a gross and hardened brutality, which cannot 
but be connected with a general degradation of nature. 
The men who thus treat animals are all but animals 
themselves. Nature revenges herself with peculiar 
sternness for all brutality by making it recoil on the 
general character of the perpetrator. Within the 
range of private experience most persons will have 
noticed how a man who is inhuman towards animals 
grows destitute of humanity in other respects. The 
same spirit leads to the brutal treatment of wives and 
children, and to all the coarseness of some 
classes among the poor. What is to be done? 
Miss Coutts desires, if possible, to strike at the root 
of the evil, and to foster better principles in the 
hearts of the offenders. .It had been proposed to her 
to establish a Society after the example of one already 
existing in America, which should promote “the 
systematic teaching of the absolute duty of man to- 
wards the lower animals.” But she thinks the same 
object will be better attained if our chief Education 
Boards will Insist upon definite iastruction on this 
subject in the National Schools under their control. 

Bromley-by-Bow, which was brought into terrible 
notoriety by the last cholera epidemic, and the sub- 
sequent revelations in reference to the Pritchard 
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family and others, has again furnished a terrible 
tragedy, a whole family residing in the neighbourhood 
having been destroyed on Tuesday by the fumes of 
charcoal. The victims are Jonathan Judge, aged 
thirty-three years, Clara Ann Judge, who was of the 
same age, man and wife, and their children, Louisa, 
aged four years, and Charles, aged ten months. Judge 
was a driller in the employ of Messrs. Dudgeon and 
Co., shipbuilders, Millwall, whose premises were de- 
stroyed by fire three weeks ago. Since that Judge, 
in common with many others, has been out of em- 
ploy, and this circumstance is supposed to have 
preyed on his mind. In the anticipation that he 
should come to want and be driven to seek Poor- 
law relief, he determined to sacrifice himself, 
his wife, and children. The family inhabited the 
whole of a cottage containing four small rooms, No. 
18, Bromley-cottages, St. Leonard’s-road, Bromley. 
The house was very comfortably furnished, and al- 
though Judge has not received any wages for three 
weeks there were no indications of want, and the 
family seemed contented and happy before the fatal 
occurrence. On Monday night Judge, who was a 
member of the Foresters’ Society, went to his club, 
and when he came home appeared partially intoxi- 
cated. Next morning the family were not stirring at 
the usual time, and, suspicions being aroused, their 
bedroom was broken open by the neighbours, and 
stretched on a bed were the bodies of the whole family. 
In the middle of the room was a tin pan in a large 
tea-tray filled with the expiring embers of charcoal, 
with the fumes of which they were all destroyed. 
The chimney, the door, the window, and every cre- 
vice and hole which could admit air was stopped up. 
The mother was lying on the middle of the bed un- 
dressed, and her two children, also undressed, along- 
side of her, while Jonathan Judge was stretched 
across them. They had been dead several hours. 
Bread, flour, and other provisions were in the house. 
In fact there were no indications of want. On a table 
in the room below there were two pieces of paper 
which had been written upon. One bequeathed the 
old family clock to Jonathan Judge’s brother, and the 
other contained a bequest of the rest of the furniture 
and effects to several relatives. Both were in the 
handwriting of Judge. One was signed by him alone, 
the other was signed by him and his wife. It appears 
that Judge manufactured the charcoal, and that his 
wife was a too willing participator in the rash act. 


Dero Books. 


A Poem. By Alfred Bate Richards. 
don : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly.) 


THis recherché book, a monument of literary skill and 
typographical and artistic excellence, is embellished by 
a strikingly beautiful photographic copy of Frederick 
Sandys’ powerful picture of ‘‘ Medea,” and it is upon 
this picture, rather than upon the fragmentary history of 
Medea that has come down to us, that Colonel Richards 
has based his poem. In ashort and modest, but well- 
written preface, the author tells us how he first saw, in 
1867, the remarkable painting, then in an unfinished 
state, and how, struck by its suggestiveness and high 
promise, he allowed his thoughts to clothe themselves in 
words, his poem growing line by line, as it were, to its 
present completeness, as he watched the progress of the 
subject, which in its consummation more than justified 
the estimate he had at first sight been led to form of it. 
Colonel Richards anticipates at the ontset any objection 
that may be urged against his introduction of modern 
and middle-age allusions, illustrations, and even names, 
in a poem devoted to a classic theme, and we quite think 
with him that the gain of such a mode of treatment far 
outweighs the losses. We have the glow of imagination 
and the force derived from direct reference to the stirring 
verities of modern everyday life, with all its surgings 
of good and evil, heroism and crime, in lieu of the 
ingenious mysticism and exhibition of the dry bones of 
crabbed antiquity that a strict adhesion to the purely 
classical treatment must have induced, if not neces- 
sitated, and very few readers will, we opine, be likely to 
complain of the substitution. 


But now let us turn to the poem itself; first, how- 
ever, dwelling for a moment on the story of Medea, which 
is briefly, yet comprehensively, told in these words :— 


Medea was the beautiful daughter of Aetes, King of Colchis. 
She had a brother, Absyrtus, and a sister, Chalciope. Her 
father possessed the ‘‘ Golden Fleece,” a treasure protected by 
enchantment. It was guarded by a sleepless dragon and fire- 
breathing, brazen-footed bulls. The fame of the Golden 
Fleece induced Jason, son of AHson, King of Thessaly, to set 
sail in the ‘* Argo,” accompanied by fifty youthful heroes, in 
order to gain possession of it. On the arrival of Jason, Medea 
fell in love with him; and shortly after, with the view of 
assisting him in his scheme of plunder, she had recourse to 
certain incantations—being an accomplished sorceress— 
whereby the dragon was put to sleep and the bulls rendered 
tame. She then made her escape with Jason. Being hotly 
pursued by her father, A‘etes, she is said to have cut her 
brother Absyrtus into pieces, and to have flung his limbs 
behind her in order to delay the pursuers. It may be surmised 
that Jason would naturally become disgusted with a woman, 
however beautiful, who was capable of such atrocity. At all 
events, he deserted her, after she had borne him two children, 
and married Creusa, daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. 
Medea, upon this, destroyed her own children, and sent their 
bodies to Jason, and to his bride a fatal gift of fire, which de- 
stroyed her and her palace, while Jason fled from the fury 
whom he had aroused to vengeance. We learn that Medea 


Medea: (Lon- 


| herself subsequently contracted another marriage; this time 
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with the old Aigens, by whom she had a son called Meda 
who gave his name to Medea. Such is the broad qubling i 
this surpassing tragic tale of horrors, which has affordes: me 
much material to the poets and dramatists of many 2 © mat 
and age; since the fable, which doubtless had some 
groundwork of fact, first grew into shape. ; he 
With these facts before him, and calmly surveying t 
painting of Mr. Sandys, the author approaches his 1 - 
ject, and these introductory and telling lines will affor 
notion of the metre he has adopted :— 
Dread pictured Sleeplessness ! 
Sad beauteous semblance, half divine, 
Half mortal in thy loveliness ! 
Queen of undying jealousy, 
So piteous in thy wan distress— 
What horror creeps thy bosom nigh, 
’Gainst Nature’s tenderest suppliants proof ? 
What lurid purpose lights thine eye, 
Weird, wild, mysterious, subtle, dire ; 
As flame’s deceiving through the woof 
Of ebon gloom the wrecker’s fire ! 
Daughter of Colchis, speak ! 


And then, in lines that well comport with the weird 
terror of the life be pourtrays, he cries— 
Say! Is the Horror thought, or done? 
Through gleaming teeth of pearl apart 
I hear a shrill, half-buried cry ; 
As when the Mandrake’s fibres bleed, 
Or breaks some Athlete’s o’er-strained heart, 
While fierce eyes on his death-dews feed 
From forms that darkly surge around ; 
And on sensation’s fast-receding shore 
Beat the dim, distant, dying waves of sound, 
Till slackens life’s last hold, and all is o’er. 
And yet again :— 
Ah, Love ! Thou purest grief or joy, 
So near the gentle love of Heaven, 
When mingled with no base alloy, 
Unleavened by crime’s bitter leaven. 
Sometimes of fearful things the worst, 
Thou witherest, when thou may’st not bless, 
Turn’st passion into foul excess, 
To sable robe youth’s bridal dress, 
To aspic’s coil each curling tress, 
To curdling venom beaded wine ; 


And in thy bower the bones of men, 
’Mid yellow chaplets’ wormy dust, 
Lie mouldering, as in Dragon’s den, 
The whitened ribs of Death. 


These are the darker passages, but there are others of 
exceeding lightness and beauty, all aglow with the fire ° 
a cultivated imagination, as when we find allusion to— 


Gnats that else might weave their changeless flight, 
Throughout a summer eve’s eternity. 


Or this :— 


Thou, Love! alone hast power, 

Enchanter-like, to gift Life’s passing hour 

With soul and future, and immortal birth, 
Scaping Death’s icy talons stretched from earth : 
Hen Hades is but thy dark absence, Love! 


Or take another mood ; well expressed, whatever may 
be thought of the sentiment :— 
Man walks in fear, and sleeps in mystery— 
All that our senses feed on, only seems— 
Stretched o’er the door-sill of Eternity, 
Our dreams are wakening, and our wakening, dreams. 


The sad experience of our riper age, 

A shadow lengthening, as the sun goes down ; 
Nature herself, for every open page 

Some leaf forbidden folds with mystic frown. 


Between the chalk-marks of a childish game 

Our footsteps stray, or stumble, reel, or dance ; 

A step to Folly, or a step to Fame, 

Planted ’mid graves—the mocking Umpire, Chance. 


Lo! in the rustling of a wind-blown reed, 

A whisper from the Deluge haunts the brain ; 
And, in the snorting of impatient steed, 

A message from Pharsalia’s battle-plain ; 


And, in all harmonies, a note to link 

Some splendid memory, some golden crown 
Of martyrdom, some Curtius on the brink 
Of glory, with our day-dreams of renown; 


And from the tremor of the moonlit sea, 

A vague remembrance, like a sail afar, 

Glides stretching tow’rds the blue infinity, ; 
Where in Heaven’s fleet rides every new-launched stat? 


Mingled with sweet emotion, saddest thought, 
Quicker than star or sunbeam to return 

The path it travels, with strange yearnings fraught, 
And solemn transports that within us burn. 


Perchance, in truth, though mystic as a dream, barf 
Through grains, or worlds, of shifting sand, called eee ; 
Perchance, through farthest spheres that flashing str 
We hear dim echoes of a distant chime. 


The perfumes of a garden after rain, 

A sunset’s funeral grandeurs in the West, 
Odours of past existence breathe again, 
Visions of drowned Atlantis wake from rest : 


And, from a spot ne’er seen in life before, 

Veiled Recollection with averted face 

Rises, as though our footsteps lingered o'er 

Some half-familiar, childhood-trodden place. 4 of 
h 


Now and again we get a ha turn of though” os 
poetic allusion, in which the maar irresistible aed 
that sometimes take possession of one in a quiet mom ve 
—a twilight break in the rush and turmoil of life, fow 
gathered up, and expressed within the compass of 
lines ; as in those which we have italicised above- 

If we have any fault to find, it is that the 
powerful and beautiful as it unquestionably is 12 y git, 
is wanting in that ‘‘ wholeness,” if we may so expres +he 
that would fix its subject distinctly and deeply 0? ie 
memory ; but this defect, if defect it be, is probably es 
counted for by the fragmentary way in which it Br ed 
thought being added to thought just as they prese oo 
themselves, without any attempt at moulding then nce 
set pattern, or arranging them in striotly logical sequ 
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SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


i Mosr of the magazines this month are unusually quiet 
whi ‘One, with the memorable exception of Macmillan, 
atte. Contains Mrs. Stowe’s startling and unscrupulous 
Sane on the memory of Byron, and this seems to have 
pub tly absorbed the attention of such of the reading 
cit} 1¢ as are unfortunate enough to be left in town, ex- 
good? angry discussions on all sides, from which little 
erit 18 likely to arise, and considerable mischief must in- 
‘ably accrue. 
‘sley’s Magazine (18, Catherine-street) gives its 
nd paper on ‘‘The Rossettis,” has a readable article 
a quet, to which we directed attention last week, and 
lites One pretty engraving, which, being a charming 
© bit of lake scenery, comes all the fresher at such a 
«¢ S0n ag this. The only stories are the continuations of 
forge Canterbury’s Will ” and ‘‘ Austin Friars.” 
stom Britannia (199, Strand) still mainly depends for its 
& P. -telling on the editor, Arthur a’Becket, in his 
' allen among Thieves,” and F. C. Burnand, in “ The 
Dar mentaries of Major Blake.” For the rest, we may 
Hy. cUlarise a paper on ‘‘ Garrison Society,” by an Ex- 
47, $8at 3 and an article on ‘Stage Censorship.” The 
Ustrations are scarcely so telling this month. 
egravia (Warwick House, Paternoster-row) again 
es 4ts off the palm for variety. Though there are no 
Ver than five stories running, the editor has somehow 
off ged to squeeze in papers on ‘* A Day in a Telegraph- 
Lil, and ‘British Pearls,” with the ‘‘ Letters from 
put,” and a fair sprinkling of poetry, to say no- 
Ing of the several excellent illustrations. 
“ssell’s Magazine (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) is a fair 
c ase number, but there is no one paper having special 
then upon the attention of ladies, if we except that on 
ref €male writers of America, to which we have already 
- Tred. Arthur Mursell writes graphically, however, of 
lts paid to the thieves’ quarters, and Walter Thorn- 
He”? in the continuation of his ‘‘ Legends of London 
uses,” chats pleasantly of the house in which the ill- 
d Chatterton lodged in Brooke-street, Holborn, but 
we ds nothing new to the sad_ history. We see a new 
¢) ty, by the author of ‘‘A Lost Name,” is announced to 
(sqnmence in the next number.—The papers in the Quiver 
Tse publishers) are almost exclusively of a strictly 
re 'Zlous cast this month. There is, however, a short but 
eT able paper from the pen of Elihu Burritt, the 
of ee Blacksmith,” as he is called, on ‘‘ The Flitch 
Sing on Lest and Testimonial,” not of Dunmow, but of 
dffordshire. 
& have also received the St. James’s Magazine (49, 
scx-street), meritorious in all but its illustrations ; 
bat Words (Strahan and Co.), one of the cheapest and 
St of the monthlies ; Cassell’s Popular Educator, Part 
nt (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), containing a mass of 
Wp Tmation for students ; Zhe Student and The Floral 
in °rld (Groombridge and Sons), the former still continu- 
Ro its articles on ‘‘ Womankind : in All Ages of Western 
ber Pes” and the latter, as its speciality, affording a 
Hovtiful coloured plate of a favourite azalea (Reine Marie 
Q “nriette) ; Once a Week (81, Fleet-street), which makes 
Sorous start under its new management ; the Church- 
Tuas Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Wright), Aunt 
HY 8 Magazine (Bell and Daldy), Merry and Wise 
(ye dder and Stoughton), The Missing Link Magazine 
to wy ntosh), The Illustrated Photographer (54, Paternoster- 
Cie? The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Tract So- 
y),; Golden Hours(Macintosh), and the Christian World 
ayy azine and Happy Hours (Clark and Co.), all being fair 
W Tage numbers. The Victoria Magazine (Princes-street, 
Gra? Sives a full account of the recent trial, “ Faithfull v. 
Ww ’ but in other respects is not remarkable. 
by © have received a little work of some seventy pages, 
cey,*\ Eskell, the well-known surgeon-dentist, entitled 
. te Dentistry,” that should find a wide circle of readers. 
‘8 Written in a homely and intelligible style, and gives 
lety of information on a subject of general interest. 


N cro 


Comey» NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Curate 8 (Rev.G. J.) Come to the Woods, and other Poems, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Elliott. Home (The), by Author of “‘ Among the Mountains,” 5s., cloth. 
Rpita. 3 (C. BE.) Thoughts in Verse and Hymns, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
48 and Epigrams, Curious, Quaint, and Amusing, 2s. cloth. 
8 Sir Thomas Branston, 3 vols., crown Syo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 

azlitts Poetical Works, 32mo, ls. cloth. : : 
Hoag 8 Lectures on English Poets and Comic Writers, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Mereg os Reconciled, or Story of Hawthorne Hall, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

inist 8 Under the Peak, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
St. p, “Tng Children, Sequel to, cheap edition, small 8yo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

*ul’s Magazine, Vol. IV., 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 
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PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


hoe PTER a very brief holiday, Miss Marie Wilton opened 
Baty Pleasant little theatre once more to the public on 
the 5) ’y evening. Those who recollect the building in 
recall d days, when it bore the title of the Queen’s, can 

inv, the surprise they experienced in finding the dingy, 
bis.” » dilapidated house transformed into the snuggest of 
dari, eatres ; and those who know what the place was 
Ma, 8 last season will be even yet more surprised at the 
inte ellous transformation that has taken place in its 
Pane There is almost as great a change from the 
Was s- Of Wales’ of the past to that of the present as there 
Whole the old Queen’s to the Prince of Wales’. The 
and d of the place has been thoroughly cleaned, painted, 
in 4}, “COrated, und the decorations have been carried out 
and . Lest possible taste. They mainly consist of white 
atin’ d, with the hangings of the boxes of deep blue 
boxeg’ this satin is draped and fluted in the front of the 
Slight, A new farce, by Mr. F. Waller, composed of the 
Uiees >’ Materials, entitled Quite by Accident, was pro- 
Ungoy, OM Saturday evening. Its plot tnrns upon the not 
18 not Mon incident of a jealous husband who fancies he 
layer, Jealous, who is put to the test, and finally well 
tion ed at by his wife. School is still the leading attrac- 

> And deserves long to hold its place. 


CHARING-CROSS THEATRE. 


S a thorough change of performance at this 
e theatre on Saturday evening ; the new pieces 
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are, however, not likely to run for any great length of time, 
owing to their slightness. If they are but dramatic 
trifles, however, they are sprightly, and well worth seeing 
at least for once. The first piece was a comedietta, en- 
titled Little Fibs, and translated from the French by Mr. 
E. Berry. The principal character is Mr. Chas. Mercer (Mr. 
Flockton), a gentleman who appears to be totally unscru- 
pulous with regard to telling the truth, and even defends 
the practice so strongly to his daughter Georgina (Miss 
Fowler) that she feigns to become converted in order 
to read him a lesson. She scatters white lies, fibs, and 
falsehoods in all directions, so that at last every one is 
confusion ; nobody seems to know who is who, or what 
is what. When the bouwleversement seems to be almost 
complete, and madness threatens to supervene, Georgina 
takes pity on her papa, and becomes once more truthful. 
Room for the Ladies is an original piece of social extrava- 
gance, and has the late J. P. Wooler for its author. It 
turns upon the old question of the rights of women to 
govern, to orate, and wear masculine attire, and brings 
about many of the old jokes with regard to the transpo- 
sition of the sexes, which John Leech and other 
humorists made us familiar with in the early days of 
Bloomerism. A Mr. Spooner Manley (Mr. Flockton) 
humbly takes the place of cook in his own house, having 
resigned the management of his business and family to 
his wife (Miss Lavine) ; whilst his sons, Frederick (Mr. 
Goldon) and Charles (Mr. Munro), submissively take to 
tatting, Berlin work, broderie Anglaise, and other femi- 
nine fancy work. His three daughters, Isabel (Miss 
Henderson), Marion (Miss Fowler), and Clara (Miss Allis- 
ton), look charming in costumes that would gladden the 
eye and delight the heart of the most advanced members 
of the ‘* Woman’s Rights” movement. The piece needs 
a little cutting down, but otherwise it answers its purpose 
of amusement very well. 


THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

Though a change has not yet come o’er the spirit of 
Dreams at this theatre, some alteration has been made in 
the evening’s programme. Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s burlesque 
of Hobert the Devil has made way for a new ‘ operatic 
incongruity,” by Mr. Alfred Thompson, whose spectacle 
of Columbus proved to be one of the great attractions of 
this house some short time ago. The author is right when 
he denominates it as an ‘‘incongruity,” for such it cer- 
tainly is, though it is not altogether devoid of attractions 
on that account. It has plenty of bright sparkling music, 
principally selected from Offenbach, Hervé, and Jonas, 
though Donizetti, Arditi, and Meyer Lutz have all been 
called upon to contribute their melody to the entertain- 
ment. The last scene, ‘‘The whole range of the Alps,” 
was charmingly arranged and painted by Mr. George 
Gordon, and the whole of the appointments and dresses 
were of the most gorgeous description. The piece, slight 
as it is, is likely, we think, to hold the boards for some 
little time. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 
WE hear of a goodly sum paid by Mr. Toole to Mr. Byron 


for a three-act drama—a minimum of 650/., with an additional 
proportion if the piece is successful. In this play Mr. Toole 
will play a travelling mountebank of the pathetico-comic 
order. ‘The piece will be produced at the Gaiety. 

The Countess de Flandres is engaged in designing some 
pictures illustrative of the Count de Maistre’s work ‘‘ Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre.” Royal artistes are abundant now- 
a-days, but we believe that this is the first instance of a prin- 
cess displaying her abilities as an engraver. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan commences his winter campaign at the 
IIolborn on Saturday, September 25, with a new and original 
comedy, by Thomas Morton, entitled Plain English, in which 
Messrs. Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. 
Stephens, W. Evans, Charles Horsman, &c., Mrs. Herman 
Vezin, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Howard, and Miss Marl- 
borough will appear. ‘The comedy will be preceded by a new 
and original sketch by Harry Lemon, Esq., called Wait for 
an Answer. : 

While we have our terrible posthumous revelations—true 
or false—about Byron, Germany is alive with clamours for 
Goethe’s literary remains, which his grandchildren are accused 
of wantonly and frivolously secreting, against the express wish 
of the poet himself. Many years before his death Goethe care- 
fully arranged his papers and correspondence, and in his will 
he appointed Reimer and Eckerman as editors, 

An adaptation of an old play by Victorien Sardou, entitled 
Le Diable Noir, will afford Miss Neilson an opportunity of 
making her entrée at the Gaiety. Mr. Wigan will play the hero. 

Nilsson and Faure have had a great success at Baden in 
Faust. Stalls let for 32, and boxes for 12/. Alboni has also 
sung there. Nilsson arrived in London on Tuesday. 

Mr. Neville is engaged at the Olympic for three years. 

A diary kept by a slave girl inside Delhi during the 
Mutiny, and a tale called ‘‘ Happy Days in Cashmere,” are 
among the Indian stories of the approaching autumn an- 
nounced by the Messrs. Allen. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has agreed to deliver the opening ad- 
dress for the autumn term of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute in the Birmingham Townhall, on Monday, the 27th 
inst. 

The whole of the interior of Exeter Hall has been re- 
decorated by Messrs. Harland and Fisher, of Southampton- 
street, Strand, under the direction and superintendence of 
Mr. Alfred W. Maberly, architect, the surveyor to the hall; and 
to those who remember the former dingy and dilapidated con- 
ditionfof not only the concert rooms, but of all the approaches 
and corridors, the alteration will appear a striking one. The 
large hall (the most important part of the work) has been very 
richly treated in colour, more so in fact than any other public 
building of the kind in London. The large organ is painted 
richly and gilded, te correspond with the rest of the work ; 
and the whole of the ornamental work is Pompeian in 
character, this style being chosen as admitting of more 
freedom of treatment, both as regards colour and form, than 
the more severely Greek. 

The ladies of the Norwich Choral Socicty have presented 
Mr. Hugo Pierson with a handsome mark of their appreciation 
of Hezekiah, in the shape of a testimonial with appropriate 
inscription. 

The Queen has presented to the Royal Academy the bust 
of herself executed by the Princess Louise. 

The authorities of Harvard University advertise that the 
course of instruction in that institution for the coming col- 
legiate year will be open to competent persons of both sexes, 
The lectures are to be given by an eminent faculty, among 


whom are Ralph Waldo Emerson, James. Russell Lowell, 
Frederic D. Hedge, and William D. Howells. 

It is stated, in the Afusical Standard, that for next season’s 
Italian Opera, Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have resolved to 
concentrate their forces at Covent Garden, and leave Her 
Majesty’s Theatre unoccupied. There will, however, be an 
opposition, as a company is to be organised at Drury-lane. 

The success of the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee at the Crystal 
Palace in the monster festival last week was so enormous, and 
the crowds who attended it so great, that although at great 
inconvenience to the eight thousand amateur performers, who 
had come from all parts, it has been decided to give a repeti- 
tion of the Jubilee on Wednesday, September 22, 

The Empress Eugenie has presented the Mediterranean 
squadron, under the orders of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, 
with a library of choice books. 

Mr. Kaye left off his ‘‘ History of the Sepoy War” at a 
point where the reader was most anxious there should be no 
pause. The pause has been a long one, but it is coming to an 
end. The second volume (with maps and plans) will soon 
appear. 

Progress is the title of Mr. Robertson’s new play, now in 
rehearsal at the Globe. The piece was read a day or two ago, 
and green-room gossip is favourable as regards its merits and 
future prospects. 

Mr. Denholm, of Edinburgh, known as an art critic, is pre- 
paring a history of the Scottish school of painting. 

The statue of Goethe, at Munich, was unzovered on the 
28th of August. Count Potio opened the ceremony with a 
speech, and in the name of the King of Bavaria presented the 
statue to the representatives of the city. A large number of 
guests were invited to dine at the Royal residence, and in the 
evening Goethe’s Torquato Tasso was given at the theatre. 

The National Portrait Gallery is to be removed to South 
Kensington Museum. 

A solemn council held at Baden decided that Mlle. Nilsson 
might play Mignon in her own hair. Acting upon this bold 
declaration of war against the tyranny of Ary Scheffer, the fair 
Swede left her brown wig at home. 

Mr. Durham has completed the Leigh Hunt memorial, 
which will be opened on October 19. 

The approaching marriage of M. Emile Ollivier with an 
heiress is spoken of as likely to take place. His first wife was 
a daughter of the celebrated pianist Liszt. 

It is stated that Mrs. Beecher Stowe received 2507. each 
from Macmillan’s and the Atlantic Monthly for her article on 
‘‘The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.” 

Mr. William Howitt is busy on a work treating on the his- 
tory of the Society of Friends, of which body he either is or 
was himself a member. He and Mrs. Mary Howitt have 
lately settled down in a pleasant house at Esher. 

The Strand shortly will be honoured with another theatre. 
The spot is a few doors from the Adelphi, lately occupied by 
the Bentinck Club, which has ceased to exist, its furniture 
having been sold off last Wednesday. The spot is purchased, 
Mr. C. J. Phipps, I'.S.A., the architect, has finished his 
plans, and the building is expected to open at Christmas. 

We are to have this year two winter exhibitions of oil 
paintings, Encouraged by the success of the supplementary 
exhibition, the committee have issued a prospectus for an 
exhibition of paintings, to open in November, at the Old Bond- 
street Gallery, where additional accommodation is preparing 
to receive them. The Dudley Gallery exhibition of cabinet 
pictures in oil will also open about the same time, the 4th and 
Sth of October being named as the days for receiving pictures. 

Circumstances have presented themselves which will pre- 
vent Miss Glynn (Mrs. E. Dallas) from accomplishing her 
projected American tour. So much the worse for our Trans- 
atlantic friends. Meanwhile this accomplished tragedian will 
pursue her professional career at home; and devote her 
leisure hours from public engagements to teaching. 

The Byron controversy still rages. The Athenewm insists 
that, so long as nothing is proved of what has been asserted, 
a reservation of judgment is the merest justice to the parties 
implicated. The memory of one of them, Mrs. Leigh, is 
sacred in the hearts of her two daughters, by whom she was 
as fondly loved when living as she is now revered being dead. 
Her retired, gentle, pure, and modest life when she resided— 
by favour of Queen Adelaide—in St. James’s Palace is still a 
cherished theme with surviving friends. God help those 
daughters, for whom human sympathy alone will not suffice ! 
We refrain (the Atheneum adds) from inserting correspondence 
on this matter, the writers, for the most part, communicating 
only their opinions and convictions. We wait for light ; 
and we sincerely wish that the commercial atmosphere 
did not so closely envelope the relation. We are ready to 
believe in Mrs. Stowe’s high principles, and we hope to hear 
from her a denial that she has touched honorarium for the 
story she has told. Weare quite sure that she holds, with 
all moralists, that gold unworthily earned leaves a stain as 
indelible as blood wickedly shed. The Law Journal takes a 
legal view of the questions raised, and comes to the following 
conclusions: 1. That if the indictment were proved Lord 
Byron must be pronounced not guilty on the ground of in- 
sanity. 2. That the accuser is an interested and not a reli- 
able witness, and that she offers no other evidence than her 
dressed-up recollections of conversations with Lady Byron, 
and which is indeed no evidence at all. 3, That Lady Byron’s 
charge is based upon the alleged confession of Byron; that it 
was natural Lady Byron should, as the separated wife, be 
mortified and suspicious; that she offers mo evidence in 
support of her suspicions; and that her conduct as repre- 
sented by Mrs. Stowe was not consistent with her alleged 
belief. Mrs. Stowe is busy, we hear, with a reply to her critics. 

The British Museum has sustained a severe loss in the 
death of Mr. Thomas Watts, who died rather suddenly a few 
days ago. He was born early in the present century, and had 
served in the national library for upwards of thirty years in 
the respective capacities of assistant, assistant-keeper, and 
keeper, His bibliographical knowledge was astounding, and 
as a philologist he had few compeers in England. 

On the 4th instant the Huss Festival was inaugurated in 
Prague by the performance of the oratorio Huss in the Neus- 
tadter Theatre. In the afternoon the unveiling of the monu- 
ment and commemorative slab on the site of the dwelling of 
John Huss took place in the presence of an immense crowd of 
people. An address in honour of the occasion was delivered 
by Sabina, followed by a discourse from the evangelical 
preacher Fleischer, The Bethlehemsplate was illuminated in 
the evening. 

Professor De Gubernati, author of a ‘‘ History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy,” has just put forth (in Italy) his ‘‘ History of 
Nuptial Customs in Italy compared with those of the other 
Indo-European Nations.” Sys 

There is every reason to believe that the ‘preparer ” of the 
too celebrated Newton-Pascal letters has at length been dis- 
covered, A man was arrested in Paris on Friday on a charge 
of forgery, and appearances point strongly to the conclusion 
that he is the originator of the letters of Pascal of Newton, and 
of Galileo, the first appearence of which created 60 much 
excitement some three years ago in the scientific world. 
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Neirner our London nor 
Paris modistes have as yet 
made up their minds as to the 
autumn and winter fashions ; 
at any rate, no decided novel- 
ties have been introduced, or 
very definite indications af- 
forded, though, doubtless, the 
sudden break in the weather, 
if it is not succeeded by a 
“‘second summer,” as more 
than once has been the case, 
will shorten the stay of the 
leaders of the ton at the sea- 
4 side, and with their return to 
“town, Lu Mode will have to 
In this respect, as in not a few others, | 


reveal its secrets. 


our American cousins beat us,—their ‘¢ flitting ” season 
commences <arlier than ours, and already the ‘ fall,” or 
autumn, and early winter fashions have been decided on, 
and are now filling the windows. Between them and us, 
there is also another difference in the matter of dress ; 
for in their world of fashion the year is divided into four 
well-marked seasons, each having what is called “an 


opening day,” on which are exposed to the admiring eyes | nuit. 


of thousands the costumes that it will be considered 
‘the correct thing” to wear during the coming 
months. Such a closely-defined line has just been 
reached ; the autumn goods, imported and of native 
manufacture, have been exhibited, and Broadway 
will soon show little else. To direct attention to 
these is our intention this week, hoping that in so 
doing we shall not only interest our readers, but 
afford them many useful hints; and to render the 
remarks of the reporter more clear and easy of 
reference, we have arranged them under distinct 
sub-headings. 

The Autumn Bonnets— The * Fall” or autumn{bon- 
nets are decidedly larger than those of last season. 
They are high, towering structures in the Henri 
Quatre and Louis Quinze styles, and once more begin 
to resemble a bond fide bonnet. The frame fits the 
head like a close cap, is short over the ears, and worn 
very far forward. A standing revers of velvet or silk 
is turned up in front and at the back. The space 
between these is filled by a high Watteau puff, on 
which is heaped a mass of trimming which seems to 
be held in place by the upright revers. Narrow 
strings of ribbon tied under the chin hold the bonnet 
securely. 

Another style, of Quakerish simplicity, resembling 
an infant’s bonnet in shape, has a close-fitting band 
in front, and a deep flat back, or crown, falling into 
two or three curves below to fit over the coiffure of 
chatelaine braids, with reference to which it was 
evidently designed. The front frames the face plainly 
without ornament ; the back is adorned with trailing 
feathers, and vines that hang among the low braids. 
This simple and elegant shape is admired in black velvet, 
and will probably become the favourite bonnet for the 
promenade. 

Materials.—The materials most used are velvet royale 
or uncut velvet, and gros faille—a corded silk heavier 
than gros grain. Satin is little used for the bonnet 


proper, but is abundant as trimming, in the way of tiny 
pipings, facings, ribbon loops, and strings. Two or three 
shades of velvet and feathers of one of the prominent 
colours are used on the same bonnet, or else different ma- 
terials of the same tint give the varied shaded appear- 
ance that will be a feature in the winter’s toilettes. 
Uniformity of {colour is to be preserved, but several 


shades of the prevailing colour will be combined to pre- 
vent monotony. For instance, a Lucifer velvet bonnet 
has torsades of darker ruby and feathers of deepest 
maroon ; an Havana brown is edged with satin pipings of 
dark leaf-brown ; and a sky-blue royale has plumes of 
dark Mexique and lapis. When contrasts are used they 
are usually to relieve black by a gay colour, or to dis- 
play the warm, rich shades of red that are so largely im- 
ported this season. 

The material is disposed on the frame in every way the 
fancy can devise—in flat pleats all turned one way, in 
flutings, box-pleated ruches, careless torsades, plaits of 
three strands, shirred puffs, and corrugated folds. In 
the simple style alluded to above, the velvet covers the 
frame smoothly, leaving the appearance of fullness to be 
given by ample trimmings. 

Feathers,—Beyond all other trimmings feathers are 
used, and especially ostrich feathers. On evening and 
full-dress bonnets the long white plume of Navarre begins 
at the side, crosses the entire bonnet, and falls low be 
hind. The short Elizabethan feather, standing high and 
prominent in the centre of plainer bonnets, takes the 
place of the aigrette of the summer. Two or three plumes 
of slightly different shades are attached at the back of 
other bonnets and permitted to wave over the front. 


Beside the varieties of ostrich tufts are scarlet wings, a| 


few tiny birds, slender shaded plumes alternately blue 


and green, white aigrettes in rosettes of black ostrich, and | 
the eyes of peacocks’ feathers. 
Flowers.—Flowers are not seen in the profusion that, 
marked the summer, yet a small spray is on almost every 
bonnet—usually a rose spray, great full-blown roses with 
petals apart as if loose and about to fall. There are 
immense pansies of vurple and gold, and large black, 
marguerites with golden hearts. Quantities of autumn 
leaves are made of a new metallic preparation represent- 
ing all the varied tints of the forest, from the bright hues 
of the maple to the sombre brown of dead leaves. 
Ribbons. —Fine ribbons of gros faille, two inches wide, 
with a pearl edge, others thickly ribbed across, double- 
faced satin, and broad velvet ribbons, are used for strings 
and for half rosettes and shell-bows that are placed just 
over the ears or directly in the centre of the bonnet at 
the base of ostrich feathers. A case of assorted trim- 
ming ribbon shows a preponderance of the red shades 
previously noted—sultane, Lucifer, ruby, and maroon. 
The many shades of drab and grey that contrast with 
these colours are well represented. Others are sky- 
blue, Mexique, violet, lumiére green, alcolea, and rose de 


The Scarf Veil.—The scarf veil, a conspicuous feature | bindings, on faille and velvet. 


of the new bonnets, affords an opportunity for novel and 
lavish arrangement of lace—a fact that delights the 
milliner’s heart. For handsome velvet bonnets the veil 
is a scarf of black dotted net bordered with real thread 
lace. Itis fastened on one side, falls under the chin, is 
caught up at the other side and mingled with the trim- 
ming in inextricable loops and knots, and is finally 
pendent a yard long from the back. It is then left hang- 
ing, or is draped over the bonnet and face according to 
the wearer’s fancy. 

Scarves of coloured gauze or grenadine, draped in the 
most capricious manner, will be greatly worn with round 
hats and plain bonnets. On many hats a feather and 
this scarf form the entire trimming. Along and abundant 
scarf, the full width of the material, is permanently at- 
tached to the bonnet in pufls across the top, and some- 
times a kind of bag is formed at the back for the low 
braids of the coiffure, whence the scarf is carried over the 
face to be fastened by a jet pin on the left shoulder or 
low down beneath the arm. 

Manner of Trimming.—Abrupt coronets formed of a 
wreath of flowers are dispensed with, yet the design of 
trimming is still to give the appearance of height. The 
front edge of many bonnets, as we have said, simply 
frames the face; from thence the trimming gradually 
ascends, and then recedes over the low drooping braids of 
the chatelaine coiffure. A velvet bonnet has often revers 
faced with shirred gros faille of the same shade. On 
black velvet bonnets the revers facing is of a bright 
colour, usually ruby or green. When the frame is 
plainly covered with black velvet a green satin 
piping edges the bonnet. An Havannah brown royale 
velvet is ornamented with six rows of small 
pipings of satin put on in waves. A maroon velvet 
bonnet easily imitated—for, though Fanchons are 
extinct, ladies may still make their own bonnets—has a 
high puffed centre with a shirred frill back and front, dis- 
closing a satin lining of the same colour. A bow of gros 


tints rest amidst the folds of the puff. A scarf veil os 
dotted net is looped at the back and pendent. Narro 

strings tie under the chin. Another, of Lucifer velve z 
has standing revers back and front, and a bow of or 
grain in the centre holding tufts of feathers. A bla¢ 

lace streamer from the right side passes beneath the chi, 
is held by a bow on the left, from whence the long 8°47 
veil streams backward. 

An evening bonnet of sky-blue royale, smooth on the 
frame, has a receding crown. A half rosette of satin 0? 
the left side holds a long Navarre plume of curled white 
ostrich, which crosses the bonnet and droops behind. 
travelling bonnet of brown velvet, with revers only 1” 
front, has a scarf veil of brown gauze much puffed on the 
bonnet and drooping behind. Shaded satin rose a2 
feather tuft on the left. Ribbon strings. A bonnet 32 
contrasting colours is grey royale with revers of ruby 
velvet. Another is brown with capucine facings. +] 

Round Hats.—Few round hats are introduced untl 
later in the season. Those seen by our reporter were ? 
grey felt and black velvet. Maroon straw hats are 14 


Fig. 2. 


favour abroad. The shape is the Versailles and the tall 
cavalier hat with tapering crown and narrow brim turne 
up at the sides, and often behind. The brims are face 
with bright-coloured velvet or faille, either plain °F 
shirred. A long sweeping ostrich plume and a gauze scat 
veil the colour of the hat are the trimmings. 

Autumn Wrappings. —Wrappings for the autumn and the 
cloaks of winter are round garments, burnouses, and ¢a- 
saques. The most distinguished-looking garments are 
belted mantles of satin-faced black cashmere, steel- 
grey cloth, and velvet. The Metternich mantle is # 
handsome model. It is circular-shaped, fitted to the 
figure by seams on the shoulders and back, loope 
behind and at the sides by pleats, and held 
position, back and front, by a belt. The sides are 
not belted, and fall loosely over the arms like 
sleeves. $ 

Casaques are still bouffant behind, the black 
drapery being separated by a broad flat pleat be- 
ginning at the belt and gradually widening below: 
The sleeves are of the sabot shape—a coat-sleev 
large at the wrist and gathered into-a frill abov® 
the hand—or else flowing sleeves that fall backwar¢és 
giving the casaque the appearance of a belted mantle. 
Coat-sleeves are on plainer casaques. 

Cloth burnouses of large plaids will be worn for 
extra wraps with fall suits. Cashmere shawls, aM 
those of plainer material, will be worn draped with- 
out cutting. “1 

Black wrappings of cashmere, cloth, or velvet wil 
be most in favour. Steel-grey cloth, maroon, an 
purple are the most desirable colours. Fringe will b? 
the principal trimming—not very deep fringe, bU 
heavy, with netted heading and thick, pear-shape 
drops. Among hand-made trimmings are gros faille 
pleatings and scant frills piped with satin or velvet 
Broad velvet facings and revers are also in favour: 
Satin is not abundantly used, except as pipings aD! 
Many trimmings are 


arranged in tabs below the edge of the garment. F luted 


Fig. 4. 
ruffles and ruches of faille and satin edged with Tom 


Thumb fringe are bought ready-made. For trimm* 
velvet cloaks is a beautiful crochet gimp in patterns 4 
lace, and so substantial that it will wear for years. d 
A graceful round garment of black cloth is shape 
somewhat like a fichu basque, with a deep cape falling 


faille ribbon i at the left ear. Maple leaves of shaded|behind from the shoulder-seams and draping the arms 
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ae Cape ig open in the back, and cut in two points 
Mg low on the basque beneath. A belt under the 


aire fastens the front. ich b 
me urned one way forms the trimming. 
Sette without sash ends in the back. 
TD, + Saque of purple beaver cloth resembles a mantilla. 
1e body is close fitting, with flowing sleeves drooping | 
“ckward, and cut in the same piece with the body. The 
f Irt is sewed on at the waist, and has a broad Watteau 
ld at the back beginning at the belt. Belt with bow 
“nd without ends. On the edges of the garment is a) 
eck black fringe ; above this a band of black faille piped | 
ith purple satin and bordered with Tom Thumb fringe. 
of half-fitting basque of maroon cloth has broad revers 
. faille on the body and the coat-sleeves. The skirt is | 
Wore and square before, and pointed behind. A double 
atteau fold faced with faille is cut away to show suc- 
“SSive layers of the facing. A black velvet casaque has 
“abot sleeves and a double puffed skirt. For trimming | 
sae harrow bias frills of gros faille hemmed on the out- 
yw °> With a satin piping sewed in with the hem. 
paulets, deep cuffs, a standing frill at the neck, and a| 
elt with bow behind, complete the garment. A long 
“allor jacket of black velvet is trimmed with pointed 


A three-inch band of faille pleats 
Many-looped 
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J- 25,—RORDER IN PLAIN SATIN AND DIAGONAL HALF-POLKA STITCH. —[See Figs. 8 and 15.] 


SWpure Jace three inches wide, over which is a narrower 
Wpure trimming of gilt—a novelty just introduced. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


: SLIP BODICE. 
piss. 1 and 2 afford a handsome design for a slip bodice. 
ie material to be used is cambric muslin or nainsook of 
® tolerably stout quality. The puffed part of the trimming 
Should be of very fine batiste, either made with a number 
Very narrow perpendicular tucks, or merely run and 
Tawn at each. These flutings are divided by muslin 
€mbroidered insertion and a worked edge. Round the top 
4nd sleeves ribbon or velvet is run into the insertion, ora 
ancy coloured trimming laid on. A row of the insertion 
With a double edge added fastens the front. There is a 
Ow at the top and on the sleeves. Or the bodice can be 
mhade of fine nainsook or batiste, the puflings of fine Swiss 
Muslin, and the insertion and edging of Valenciennes lace. 
“Ae body is piped round the waist, the basque made sepa- 
Fately and stitched on, and the belt attached behind and 


crittoned over in front. It issuitable to wear under a lace 
aribaldi. 


: LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 
art is to be made of dark blue twilled cloth, edged 
1 military braid, and is for autumn wear. 
DRAWERS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


Make with fine longeloth the drawers, and body and | 


“toulder-straps according to pattern. The frills are of 
ne cambric, divided by a row of insertion. 
AUTUMN MANTLE. 
1 very useful during autumn for wearing over 
slin or mohair dresses. For the latter it should match 
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<(.—BORDER IN SHIELD STITCH AND PLAIN AND DIAGONAL HALF-POLKA STITCH. 


RG dress, for the former be composed of black silk; the 


in enings are made of quilted ribbon with a satin band 
the centre, 


R.Br & 
(Our Gork-| able. 


SATIN-STITCH, OR VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY, 
" (Concluded.) 
a We conclude this week ovr useful designs for borders, 
aud With them bring the articles to a close. 
hal Pid 25 is a border in polka and plain and diagonal 
fig: “Polka stitch. For directions for underlaying the set 
1 wteS refer to instructions given with Fig. 24, in our 
4st number, 
logue: 26.—Border in interwoven _ satin-stitch. The 
grees, of this border are worked with three shades of 
shade silk twist, and the clover-heads with three or four 
Work fn red or lilac floss silk. In working the leaves, 
; Bin? rst, the light outer part, as shown by Fig. 14; in 
18 “ss which, put the needle from the inner side toward 
With uter edge of the leaf; then work the middle part 
the second, and finally the inner part with the 


the dark thread, in the manner shown by Fig. 19. 
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darkest shade of the silk. The stitches of each shade | and a sort of double stitch, secure and tight, is formed. 


must end with an abrupt line; each darker stitch is 
worked between two stitches of a lighter shade. Of each 
clover-head work, first, the outer circle of stitches, at 
regular distances, with the middle shade of the silk, 
running the stitches from the outer edge in to the middle 
point, and make the different stitches of different lengths, 
so that the necessary roundness can be given. In the 
same manner, always running the needle out from be- 
tween the stitches already worked, work also the inner 
circle of the clover stitches with light and dark threads. 
On Fig. 13 the point shows the place where the needle 
must be run through in working the now following stitch 
of the outer circle, the cross the point for the following 
stitch of the middle, and the arrow for the following 
stitch of the inner circle. 

Fig. 27.—Border in shield, plain and diagonal half- 
polka stitch, and worked with two shades of a colour. 
First, work the three-leaved figure in shield stitch with 
Fig. 
20 shows how the leaves may also be worked in another 
style. Having filled the figures with shield stitch, edge 
them with the dark silk in diagonal half-polka stitch (see 
Vig. 20). The plain half-polka stitch which joins the 


figures and forms arabesques is worked as shown by fig 21. 

Figs. 283—30 show a rose-leaf, a corn poppy, and corn- 
poppy leaf. Figs. 10 to 12 show the manner of working. 
The rose-leaf is worked with four and the corn-poppy 
leaf with two shades of green floss silk. In working the 
rose-leaf (Fig. 10) work from the middle vein towards the 
outer edge ; but in shading, when the dark stitches come 
on the hght, work in the opposite direction, as already 
mentioned. Fig. 10 shows distinctly in what manner 
the stitches must be worked, and also that the right 
half is worked with three and the left half with two 
shades of silk; the middle vein is worked in diagonal 
half-polka stitch, and the little side veins each with a 
stitch of brown floss silk. Fig. 11 plainly shows the 
manner of working the corn-poppy leaf. Work 
the corn poppy (Fig. 28), with three shades of blue 
floss, and the calyx with green floss and brown silk 
twist. The three shades of silk imitate three rows 
of leaves lying over each other.» Each row of leaves is 
worked in such a manner as to form points on the upper 
and under edge. First work the outer circle with the 
middle shade, running the needle from the inner side 
toward the outline. On Fig. 12 the point for the next 
following stitch is designated by an arrow. With the 
other shades, and with the stitches running in an opposite 
direction, work the two inner circles of leaves. The 
point where the next stitch of the light shade must be 


\for the next stitch of the darkest shade with a point. 
Work the calyx in plain satin-stitch, beginning with the 


| middle longest stitch, and finishing each half separately ; 
‘these are worked over with long diagonal stitches of 


‘brown silk, which cross each other; fasten the crossing | 


= 
oe 
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[See Fig. 12. ] 


points with a little stitch. Work the stitches first in one 
and then in the opposite direction, as shown by Fig. 28. 
The point where the needle must be put through for the 
next diagonal stitch is designated on Fig. 12 by a star. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN POINT-LACE. 


[The various materials mentioned in these articles are supplied by J. Bedford 
and Co., 46, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, and 168, Regent-street, WV.] 


(Continued. ) 

Point D’ Alencon, Fig. 7.—This is a very useful stitch 
|for the veins of leaves, or for the boundary of a pattern 
which has a straight line on one or both sides. 
a pattern like a hem-stitch, and is one of the most simple 
stitches, being worked with an alternate stitch on each of 


taken that the threads come under and over each other at 
every alternate stitch. 

Double Point de Bruwelles, Fig. 8.—Commence by draw- 
ing the needle and thread through the braid, then make a 
loop of the thread from right to left, bringing it under the 
thumb of the left hand ; then pass the needle through the 
braid and through the loop, leaving a short length of the 


thread to work the next row on ; draw the needle through, | 


made, is designated Fig. 12 by a cros d the point | : 
7 emis ry cies a noon .. , ing on the space to be filled, but the usual sizes would be 


Fig. 28.—coRN PoPPY IN 
INTERWOVEN SATIN STITCH.— 


It forms | 


the two lines which are to be the boundaries, care being | 


The distance of the stitches must be regulated by the fine- 
ness of the work and the size of the thread used. The 
second row is worked in a similar manner, only the needle 
is passed through the loops of the first row, and then 
inserted into the second row of loops, working from right 
to left. 

Raleigh Lace, Figs. 9 and 10.—These illustrations repre- 
sent one of the most useful varieties of this branch of 
needlework, because it is applicable to many other kinds 
of work, as well as to the lacet. Although there are two 
illustrations, they both belong to one sort of filling-up 
work, the one being the outline of the single thread, the 
other showing the work completed. This groundwork can 
be used for embroidery and crochet, equally as well as for 
the braid work, as it can be attached to every sprig or 
star, which gives it strength and firmness. The bars may 
be carried from one point to another in any irregular 
manner, as it is not necessary to preserve uniformity— 
thus giving the work a formal appearance. After all the 
spaces of the groundwork are filled in with this looping 
backwards and forwards, every line is worked in solid 
button-hole stitch with very fine thread. introducing the 
dot according to taste. The dot is formed generally in the 


Fig. 26.—BORDER IN INTERWOVEN SATIN stItcH.—[See Figs. 13 and 14.] 


centre of each bar ; after working three or four stitches in 
the button-hole, or Point de Bruxelles stitch, turn the 
thread round from right to left, put the needle into the 
last close stitch, bringing it inside the loop ; then take the 
thread which forms the left side uf the loop, and turn the 
thread three times round the needle ; draw out the needle, 
and continue to finish the line with the close stitches. 


Venetian Bars, Tig. 11.—These bars are formed by 
taking a thread across the space two or three times, and 
working a succession of close button-hole stitches over 
them. If the bars branch in different ways, as in the 
engraving, work the button-hole stitches to where they 
branch, then carry your thread across two or three times, 
the same as before, and button-hole back to the first bar, 
which continue to work. 


Edged Venetian Bars, Lig. 12.—These are done as in the 
preceding, and edged on each side with any of the other 
edgings. 

Little Venetian Edging, Fig. 13.—To form this make one 
stitch as in Point de Bruxelles, and in the loop thus 
formed work one tight buttcn-hole stitch before making 
the next loop. 


Sorrento Edging, Fig. 14.—Commence by working a 
stitch the same as in the Venetian elging, and then 


| another about half the length, and continue a long and a 


short stitch alternately—the length of the stitches depend- 


about an eighth and a sixteenth of an inch. 


Dotted Venetian Bars, lig. 15.—Pass the thread across 
the space two or three times ; work four or five button- 
hole stitches over them, then leave one loose, and upon it 


Fig. 29, — SHADED 
POPPY IN INTERWOVEN SATIN 
sTitcH.—[See Fig. 13.] 


corn Jig. 30,—SHADED ROSE- 
LEAF IN INTERWOVEN SA- 


TIN sTITCH.--[See Fig. 10. ] 


work three or four button-hole stitches ; repeat this to the 
end of the bar. 

Raleigh Bars, Fig. 16.—Commence as in the preceding, 
by making a bar of two or three threads, and working on 
them a few button-hole stitches, then pass the needle over 
the bar instead of passing it through the loop, and bring 
it out to the right of the new loop, leaving a loop of thread 
about an inch and a half long, which hold beneath the left 
thumb, and pass the needle eight times round the right- 
hand side of the loop, Now remove the thumb and draw 
it up, which will form a knot; slip the needle up between 
the threads which form the bar, and continue the button- 
hole stitches and knots to the end. 


Sorrento Bars, lig. 17.—Pass two or three threads from 
one part to another, fasten tightly, and twist the thread 
back on the bar thus formed, until it assumes a cable-like 
appearance. 

English Bars, Fig. 18.—These bars are useful for con- 
necting two opposite edges ; they are formed by passing 
the needle from side to side through two opposite loops or 
stitches four times, always putting the needle in the under 
side of the edge. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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only 30fr. a month, and even less per person when it 18 
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SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 
(Communicatrep By Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 
LETTER III, 


Dearest H.,—I leave on Tuesday week, return to town 
for a few days, and then go down to North Wales, from 
whence I will write you again. Had not business called 
me back to London I could have proceeded north from 
here by the same route that Clara took when she went to 
Plas-Machynlleth (Lord Vane’s lovely residence), the 
week before last, vii Carmarthen, from Pembrey, 
changing at Carmarthen for Aberystwyth. Pont ar 


Fig. 7.—POINT D’ALENCON. 


Monach, known to you Saxons as ‘“‘the Devil’s Bridge,” 
is not far from Aberystwith, and a very favourite spot 
with all tourists ; but I never go in for doing the right 
thing, or walking the beaten track, when travelling. 

I have been looking into some old Welsh books. One of 
them contained portions of the Annales (records of 
ancient Wales, and the doings of the old Kymry), and 
truthfully [ cannot say that I quite admire the way in 
which Ab Rhys plundered Caermyrddin and Rhys 
Vychan plundered OCarreg Cenenen ; but I suppose you 
care more about Wales in the present than the past. 

I shall visit the wells before I leave. By the way, 
there is a good description of these springs in a novel 
lately published, ‘‘ Philip Vaughan’s Marriage.” The 
writer, Mrs. I’. Okeden, gives a very graphic sketch of 
the society to be met there a few years ago. I fancy there 
has been a great improvement in both men and manners 
of late, and as I knew Llandeindod well in bygone days, 
Ishall be a pretty fair judge. 1 went for a ramble on Sun- 
day evening over the hills at the back of Gws Cwm and 
Pembrey House, Lord Ashburnham’s property, and came 
on such a quaint old cottage, standing in one of the 
most retired, sheltered spots imaginable. The door stood 
invitingly open, and Jane said— 

‘* Would you like to go in and see old Davydd ?” 

** Who is he ?” 

‘Only an old blind man.” 

‘“ Does he live here alone ?” 

‘*No, his grandchild lives with him ; but she is now at 
chapel, and he will be very glad to see us.” 

Oblivious of the bull, I followed her in. The interior 
was the picture of neatness, and of Welsh notions of com- 
fort ; though I cannot say that the bed they call ‘cub- 
bord,” a sort of big oak box, standing by the side of the 
fireplace, and which they get into by means of a sliding 
panel, accords with my ideas of health. On an oak settle, 
on the other side of the fireplace, sat the poor old blind 
man. He is considerably over eighty, but appears so 
bright and intelligent that I could scarcely believe him to 
be sixty. His eyes are not in the least dim; they look 
clear and well ; there is not the slightest trace of disease 
in them—but he is perfectly blind. 

He recognised Jane’s voice, and welcomed me very 
civilly, seemed especially pleased when he found I could 
talk Welsh, and I had a long conversation with him. 
His cheerfulness, his perfect resignation, uncomplaining 
resignation, and unpretending piety, quite surprised me. 
I left the cottage a more contented, humbler spirit than J 
entered it. ‘Lhe blind cottager’s sermon contained a 
better lesson than the pulpit-preached one ; although I 
must in justice say that the vicar gave us a very excellent 
Sermon in the morning. 

Old Dayvydd followed us to the door, and particularly 
cautioned me, for it was then getting rather dark, “ not 
to fall over some rails at the end of the little court.” 


Fig. 8.—DOUBLE POINT DE BRUXELLES. 


Thave been tempted once or twice to go on by train 
to see the wonderful Welsh fasting girl, but I hear so 
many different versions—all, however, agreeing on one 
point, that there is a great deal of deception in the case— 
that I am disinclined to swell the list of dupes. 

You ask me about seaweeds. There are but few rare 
ones on these sands, Tenby is far richer in marine algea, 
as a young lady T know persists in calling them. 

There is a good supply of cockles and periwinkles—not 
the flower, but shellfish—hero. The latter live on sea- 
weeds, and cover the stones at the entrance to the old 
harbour, but the cockle resides in the gar d. The village 
children scrape them out of their subterranean dwellines 
with empty ragot shells, which are algo found on this 
beach. These shells belong to the solenensis, a shellfish 
which, like the cockle, burrows, but it is not, like the 
eockle, edible, at any rate I never heard of ‘its being 


leaten. Cockles are boiled, picked out from the shell, and 
afterwards fried with oatmeal and finely minced chives. 
Perhaps you do not know what chives are, and I am not 
sure I can tell you very correctly, only they are a garden 
herb, with a sort of mild shallot flavour, one of the 
allium kind, no doubt. Well, this cockle compound is a 
sort of national dish in most cottages, and not a disagree- 
able compound either, taken with brown bread, provided 
one’s digestion is good. 

Winkles, you know, are eaten, but somehow or other I 
cannot overcome my repugnance to them—they look so 
like snails! Mr. Frank Buckland says snails ‘are very 
nice. Perhaps if I could eat winkles with bandaged eyes 
I might pronounce them nice too. 

Mussels I decidedly approve of scalloped like oysters, 
and if they are boiled with either a silyer spoon or a 
shilling in the saucepan they are safe eating ; for, should 
there be a poisonous fish amongst them, the silver turns 
black. This is a sure test. Many people say that it is 
only when a mussel has been feeding on starfish eggs 
that it becomes injurious. Pembrey sands abound in 
jelly-fish—nasty, horrid-looking, stinging creatures—not 
that I have been stung by one, but then I never handled 
a living jelly fish, and the dead fish is so disgusting in 
OPE ce that no one would wish to come in contact 
with it. 

I heard of the C, yesterday. Brighton is filling fast, 
but we shall not go there this year, at least, I think not; 
whatever we may do when January, with its fancy ball, 
amateur theatricals, and gay doings, comes in. What 
think you of a costume—in silk, of course—made up in 
the Welsh style ? I think I should like it, one could pro- 
cure the exact patterns of the Welsh flannels in various 
silks.— Yours faithfully, FIREFLY. 


PENCILLINGS AT TROUVILLE. 


In our last number we inserted a few notes from an 
able correspondent on the fashionable watering-places of 
Normandy, to which so many English ladies resort at this 
season, and the same writer now sends some interesting 
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jottings from Trouville, which is particularly favoured 
this year with the élite of the beau-monde :— 
TROUVILLE, Sept. 6. 
Taking all things into consideration, I come to the con- 
clusion that Trouville is the most pleasant and pleasurable 


Fig. 15. 


seaside resort of all the bathing towns on the Normandy 
coast. Itis only five hours from Paris; the sands are of 
carpet smoothness ; there is a pretty casino, with as good an 
orchestra as you can meet with out of Paris; ag polite a 
society as can be desired ; a number of delightful drives in the 
vicinity ; and very good hotels, as well as pretty villas for 
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those who can afford to spend 2007. or 3007. for a seaside 
residence. Trouville was crowded during the month of August. 
It was in the annex of the Hdtel des Roches Noires that Queen 
Isabella, the King Consort, and suite, numbering some forty 
persons, were lodged. The Spanish Royal Family bathed under 
the hotel windows, attended church yery regularly, and 
patronised the shopkeepers of Trouville, making themselves 
very amiable. Several Spanish families of distinction were 
also at Trouville this year. The illustrious personages, how- 
ever, who used to patronise this place left us this year for a 
pretty little wooded bay near at hand, called St. Valery. 
Here Prince Napoleon (Jerome) and his family occupied a 
villa, and with them were the Murat family, the Persignys, 
Walewskis, and some others of the Court circle, I presume 
Trouville has become too familiar for those notabilities who 
do not want to be pointed out during a holiday period of 
repose. ; 

Trouville is wonderfully improved since I last visited the 
place, eight years ago. M. Cordier, an enterprising land- 
owner, has been the cause of increasing the importance and 
attractions of Trouville. He built the magnificent hotel 
called Les Roches Noirs and several villas facing thesea. An 
English company, I hear, has since been formed to carry out 
further improvements, and build a road in the direction of 
Honfleur. In afew years’ time Trouville is destined to re- 
ceive from Paris, and it may be from London, hundreds of 
visitors who have scarcely now heard of its existence. Ag | 
pointed out in my previous notes, if English families were 
familiar with the advantages and attractions of most of the 
rapidly increasing French seaside resorts, they would assuredly 
prefer them to those of the British coast, if refined pleasure 
and amusement are sought for as well as improvement of 
health. I have already described seaside life in France, and 
certainly 'i'rouville offers all the attractions pointed out. The 
casino is giving instrumental concerts, under the direction of 
M. Portehaut, as attractive as the first-rate artists of the 
orchestra of the Italian Opera-house in Paris can make them, 
The salon is daily crowded with an elegant audience, from 
whom the demi-monde are carefully excluded. The balls are 
animated, and there are occasionally dramatic performances. 
!The entrance, night and day, including reading-room, costa 


question of a family. Here, then, for 10d. a day isa resource 
of the most attractive character for the idler or invalid. f 
At bathing time the sands are dotted over with groups ° 
visitors, provided with chairs. The ladies dress as if they 
were assisting at a marine (féte, in the most capricious of ee 
tumes ; here they gossip and watch the bathers, and in ulge 
in worsted and lace-work, as if they wished the men to belieV 


that they are or might be made industrious wives. Trouville 
1s a wonderful place for infants. The most generous ne eale 
on 


contributors to the statistics of population are here, 
watching their offspring dig holes in the sand, wet their feet 
bury their hats, scream frightfully, and go through that ene 
less series of infantile disasters at which the nurse is sublime!Y 
indifferent and the mother intensely unhappy. I have se@? 
French families here numbering five little angels—a great babY 
rarity in the domestic economy of Parisian married life. TheY 
meet at the casino, and dance in the most excited way ; 42 


Fig. 9.—RALEIGH LACE. 


as this town produces a famous cake called Gdteau S¢ Pierres 
and whereas no schools or books are ever known or referre 
to, Trouville must be a child’s kingdom of heayen. It is 4 
pleasant place also for the wife, whose husband comes dow? 
on Saturday and is off again on Monday to business, Absence 
always makes the heart grow fonder, and the children are 
sure to improve in health. 


No one can live in Trouyille without gazing daily on a sister | 


watering-place, which, in fact, is a melancholy-genteel con- 
tinuation of this gay, familiar town. In the midst of a sandy 
desert, through which winds a sort of Suez Canal, the Toques; 
rise the villa Pyramids Morny with a proud solemnity. 
came to pass that the late clever Duke de Morny, in a moment 
of not happy Inspiration, waved his wand over a sandy caprice 
of the sea, and lo! a port was constructed, and many magn!- 
ficent villas arose, and a casino was born, and the place was 
called Deauville, The villas were to become the seaside 
homes of the aristocracy ; but the good duke was then alive 
It is now so aristocratic that the democratic waves of the 
ocean keep at a respectful distance, but feed the scattere 
town, by the aid of the wind, generously with sand, where 
Neptune periodically erects little thrones of that wind-moved 
material. If you drive to Deauville you may indulge in soli- 
tude and quiet to any extent. You will rarely meet half-a- 
dozen people, and keep on wondering why any one should havé 
built a house in such a sandy desert. There are two large 
hotels, and a more magnificent Protestant church than any We 
possess in Paris. You are told the hotels are ful] and the 
villas occupied, but you seldom see any of the inhabitants. 


Little Tinners, 
- © 


LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—XIV. 
By Marcaret Hors, 
Author of ‘* Many Shades of Life,” ‘‘ For Better, for Worse,’ dc. 


My dear Ethel,—There is an old saying, ‘‘ Know 4 
workman by his tools,” and it is especially applicable to 
a cook ; for to the appropriateness, order, and cleanliness 
of her utensils, no less than to those double-edged moral 
tools, patience and forethought, must we look for the 
greatest measure of success in cookery. Certainly it is # 
mistake to have in a kitchen a thing more than is likely 
to be required ; but, on the other hand, it is fatal to have 
less, for much time is necessarily lost in extemporising t0 
meet deficiencies, and in many cases it is difficult ta maké@ 
expedients _answer as well as could be wished. I cat 
never, for instance, understand the economy of burning 
out fire shovels, by using them instead of the more effec- 
tive salamander ; nor do Isee why a bread-rasp should be 
tabooed in most small kitchens, where it should be espe- 
cially serviceable in using up crusts for raspings, and iB 
saving breadcrumbs. ‘Tin gravy-strainers, too, might be 
almost wnapproachable luxuries, judging from theif 
scarcity, whereas, being very inexpensive, three or four 
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in different sizes ought to be provided. A sugar-sifter; 
too, without which it is difficult to put sugar on tarts, 
&e., well and equally, is seldom to be seen. Copper 
stewpans and stockpots are certainly expensive, yet I 
strongly advocate their use as by far the cheapest in th? 
end. Second-hand copper pans, within reasonable limits; 
answer as well as new ones, and may readily be obtaine 

at half their original cost. Then, say some people, theY 
are so troublesome to keep bright. There is sold noW 
some excellent polishing paste, by the aid of which coppers 
is quickly scoured, and there ought never, with occasion 
re-tinning, to be the slightest (difficulty in keeping the 
pans bright and clean inside. The moment they are done 
with they should be nearly filled with hot water and 8 

upon the range. If at all greasy, or having anything 
adhering to them, a lump of soda, a few ashes, or a )} 
of sand thrown in, and the pans almost scour themselves 
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viglowea to boil awhile. Iron saucepans are cleansed 
in eau ease, and ihere is no excuse for the dirty state 
appli ich they are too frequently kept. The same remark 
«bles to the dripping-pans of closed ranges ; not only 
whe © whole house often filled with a horrible vapour 
flay. Toasting is going on, but the meat acquires the 
Whee: of burnt grease, and the ‘kitchener ” is blained, 
fat Teas it is the fault of the cook, who has allowed the 
°F countless joints to accumulate on the dripping-pan, 
ae if it were left occasionally for a few hours in the 
perf? filled with a strong solution of soda and water, 
= ect cleanliness would be insured, and the olfactory 
uae of the household be saved from annoyance. 
unl Ces, soups, or gravies never have their proper flavour 
~ ss made in very clean vessels ; and in the casserole 
°pre lies half the secret of French cookery. 
sagt these days we are blessed with a number of labour- 
kn ing machines for which we cannot be too thankful. I 
mate of none more useful than Kent’s little sausage 
: chine. Besides fulfilling its first intention to perfec- 
on, it is most useful for potting meat, mincing for force- 
oe rissoles, &c., and in the preparation of food for 
Valids. Mincemeat it makes in the most delightful 
h anner, and it is a far finer flavour than that chopped by 
and. 1t is a very simple little machine, and even with 
ard wear will work well for many years without any 
lfficulty. Whilst speaking of this invention of Mr. 
ent’s T may add a word of almost superfluous praise on 
18 knife machines. Yet some people think they destroy 
ives. This is a great mistake, for whilst they are 
Tighter cleaned by Kent’s machines than by any other 
ethod, they are at the same time quite protected 
F °m injury. We have had one of these machines in 
Onstant use for nine years, and during that time it has 
either required cleaning or repair. 
‘ Yith respect to the method of making coffee, if you 
4 but have a little of the Frenchman’s patience in pre- 
Paring this beverage there is nothing better than the 
Common tin percolator. ‘‘ Beart’s Patent ” coffee-pot is 
©xcellent, and with due attention to the cleanliness of 
he straining cloth and closely following the given direc- 
lons you cannot but make excellent coffee with it. 
ae ask the name of the maker of the kitchen ranges I 
Pa recommend. I have the most experience of ‘‘ Flavel’s 
atent,” manufactured by Benham and Sons, and can only 
Say its working is perfect. There are ranges by other makers 
—Douglass, for instance, which ‘combine excellence with 
€conomy.” In choosing a closed range, it is most import- 
ant to note the principles upon which the roaster is con- 
Structed. Iam inclined to think the nearer Flavel’s idea 
18 carried out in this matter, so much the greater perfec- 
10n of action will be attained. 
1 find I should extend my letter to an unreasonable 
€ngth did I mention even a few of the indispensable arti- 
Cles of common culinary use. I will therefore only advise 
You to have everything of the best quality, and to be 
Jdiciously extravagant in the furnishing of your kitchen. 
efore concluding, I will, with great pleasure, comply 
With your request for my opinion on Bradford’s wringing 
mangling machine. It is excellent, and I certainly 
Tecommend you to have one, even though, as you say, but 
4 small portion of the washing is done at home. This 
Machine is most invaluable in the winter, as it will squeeze 
@ articles almost dry, some indeed sufliciently so to fold, 
and others so that they dry very quickly. It is, too, an 
immense comfort to be able to mangle nicely at home and 
With very little labour. A child might almost turn the 
Machine best adapted for the use of a small family—viz., 
0.1. There is no difficulty at all about one person both 
eeding and turning the mangle, though I always prefer 
there should be two when practicable. 
or the next few weeks I shall not be able to send you 
any ‘Little Dinners,” as I am going away for rest. I 
Ope, however, you have now suflicient receipts to work 
On for some time, and that you will not greatly need the 
sistance of your affectionate Aunt, 
Marcaret Hore. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD Starcu 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
Out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
More difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
18 overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
18 the finest Starch they ever used. 

Tur New VaprE Mecum (invented and manufactured by 

arles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
Consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
18 added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
efinition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 

Onderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
Nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
’nywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 
th HE Butrer Cooter.—Butterkept firm and fresh during 

© hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“‘ Result 
Obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
4 atural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d.; 3s. 6d., 
lo. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, Gs. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 

Os. 6d., 12s. Gd. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s, 9d., 
8. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
f the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depot, 
1, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 

imc Cauldron. 

. CIENCE AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
led mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 

th, om its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
inne One ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
= little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
pre has been published by J. W. Benson, 29, Old Bond- 
Treet and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
ion ook, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
pria of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
of ‘We Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
jew fe has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
= lery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
we <olets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
are ing, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
+0 ant post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
espe ‘rongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
ona OEY. to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 


led to select an i i i 
: y article they may require, and have it 
°rwarded with perfect safety, Sai esos ati 
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Tur violent storms we have experienced during the last 
few days, have scattered to the winds many a lingering 
summer blossom, and severely tried the dahlias, asters, and 
other tall autumn flowers, where not securely staked. The 
rain has done some good, however, in refreshing the soil, and 
rendering it more suitable for propagating and in clearing off 
insects, and therefore one should not complain. 

Tn our last number we gave a list ofjgood, cheap, and hardy 
bulbs for general purposes ; advising our readers to purchase 
early, before all the well-matured roots were sold. It may 
now be well to add a few hints on planting ; but first we re- 
commend such of our readers as have the volume at hand 
to read over the comprehensive directions which we gave 
about this time last year on the subject. In selecting the 
hyacinth see that the bulbs are firm and of good form ; and 
if the skin is split at the base of the root so much the better. 
It will be as well to put a few in glasses at once for early 
flowering. The glasses should be filled up to the root with 
soft water, and placed away in a dark cupboard till the 
fibrous roots have half-filled the glass, when they should be 
brought forward to the light ; or they may be grown in 48-size 
pots, filled with two-thirds loam and one rotten dung, with a 
little sand. The roots should be pressed in till they are about 
half covered, and placed on slates to keep out the worms, and 
in some convenient position where they can be buried about 
two inches deep in cocoa-nut fibre or fine ashes till they 
have grown about two inches, when they should be uncovered 
and brought into the house or frame sheltered from the frost. 
Where there is room in the fern-case a few roots may be 
planted therein ; they will flower freely, and do no injury if 
removed after flowering. 

As to general matters, the following selected hints will be 
all that is necessary if our calendars of operations for the past 
weeks have been properly sttidied :— 

The stems of the pompon chrysanthemums in the front rows 
of the beds and borders should now be untied, and some of 
the shoots should be pegged down close to the edge, so that 
the borders may form a full sloping bank of flower, with 
foliage to the ground. A good watering of liquid manure, 
given about twice a week, will be of great service to all 
chrysanthemums. 

Greenhouse plants that have been out all the summer, 
should now be thoroughly inspected. If the pots are full of 
roots change them for others of a size larger. Prune such as 
need it into proper form, put sticks to such as require them, 
and as you complete them have them removed to a convenient 
place near the greenhouse, where they will have to be de- 
posited before the month is out. Prepare for potting up all 
you mean to protect. Begin by taking off all the shoots fit for 
cuttings, and prune the rest back. A fortnight or three weeks 
after being cut they will be in good order for potting. . If the 
roots are straggling prune them closer to go into a small pot, 
not small enough to confine the roots—but the smaller the 
better, so that they are not confined. 


Facts ABOUT EyrEs.—Dr. H. Power, in a recent lecture 
before the Royal Institution, asserted that very few animals 
are destitute of eyes. The protozoa and. simplest animal 
forms seem to have no eyes, and such is the case with the 
polypi, Which throw out arms to catch their food. Animals 
of the tapeworm class also have no eyes, probably because 
they live in darkness, and find a plentiful supply of food in 
the bodies of their patrons. The radiata, or star fishes, have 
only very doubtful organs of vision. Most of the mollusca, 
including the oyster and the scollop, have very good organs 
of vision, and nearly all animals of a higher order than this 
class are furnished with eyes. Some sea animals have eyes 
in their forehead; others have them in the brain. Some 
haye plenty of eyes all along their sides or under 
their bellies, while others have them on the tops of 
their tails. The common snail has very good eyes on the top 
of its horns, and the dragon fly has more than 28,000 eyes. 
Baer, an eminent German physician and oculist, says that 
blue eyes are capable of sustaining a much longer and more 
violent tension than black ones, and that the strength and 
duration of the sight depend upon the colour of the eyes. 
We do not see any grounds for this statement, and therefore 
do not give it credence. The same author also remarks that 
black eyes are more subject to cataracts,gwhich is perhaps the 
case, although we do not deem it as fully established. 
According to this writer, not one in twenty possessing black 
eyes is satisfied with their colour, This may be true in 
Germany, but we hardly think it correct for the United 
States. Our readers will remember that the “ Merican frau” 
who was so extremly fascinating at “ Hans Breitmann’s 
Barty ” had eyes of “himmel plue,” which corroborates the 
statement of jthe learned Dr. Baer as to the German pre- 
ference for eyes of that colour. Lavater esteemed blue eyes 
as a token of weakness and effeminacy of character, which, 


considered with reference to Buffon’s assertion that blue and | 


and orange-coloured eyes are the most predominant, indicates 
that mankind at large are not to be credited with great 
strength of character. Buffon also asserts that many eyes 
supposed to be black are not really so, but if examined with 
a proper disposition of light will be found to be yellow, deep 
orange, or brown, which, being opposed to the clear whiteness 
of the sclerotica appears so dark as to be mistaken for black. 
He further asserts that shades of yellow, orange, blue, and 
grey are to be found in the same eyes ; but that where blue is 
found it is invariably the predominant colour. The blue tint 
is distributed over the iris in radial lines ; while the orange 
is distributed about the pupil in flakes. The blue, however, 
so far overpowers the orange that such eyes appear entirely 
blue to ordinary observation. There are some eyes which are 
almost green, while the eyes of Albinos are either quite red 
or a bright orange colour. Lavater thought strength and 
manliness most frequently connected witn brown eyes; but 
when the eyes incline to green, ardour, spirit, and courage 
were supposed to be indicated. It has been thought by many 
that dark-coloured eyes belong to those most subject to 
melancholy and choler. Be this as it may, there can be little 
doubt, that as an index to character the eyes are the most 
significient feature in the human countenance ; but as their 
expression is liable to rapid and great change as the 
emotions change, a cursory examination will often mislead. 


‘‘Three years ago this autumn I had a severe attack of 
gout, to which | had been subject twenty-two years. After 
being confined to my room, under treatment, two wecks, I 
was induced to try your Pain Killer, and in little more than 
a week was able to be at business. ‘Two years before I had 
a similar attack, which, with the best treatment I could 
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THE COURT. 


On Monday forenoon last week, while her Royal Highness 
the Princess Louise, with Lady Churchill, drove to Callander 
to meet Prince Leopold, Her Majesty the Queen and the 
Princess Beatrice, accompanied by Colonel Ponsonby, rode on 
ponies round the west side of Invertrossachs, through Lanrick 
Head, to Duncraggan and Brig of Turk. At Duncraggan 
Her Majesty visited Mrs. Ferguson, who is commonly known 
as ‘*Muckle Kate,” and entered into conversation with her. 
Mrs. Ferguson is quite an exhibition in her way, and few 
tourists who can afford the time fail to visit her. Her hut or 
cottage is built in a rather old-fashioned style, with small 
windows, low thatched roof, fire placed in the centre of the 
floor, and a large aperture in the roof through which the smoke 
makes its exit, so that the house, as well as its occupant, is 
peculiar. On the afternoon of Monday Her Majesty drove 
to the Lochearnhead, and upon her arrival there had tea 
with Sir Malcolm M‘Gregor, of Edenchip, at Mr. Dayton’s 
Hotel, where Sir Malcolm is residing. 

Tuesday morning was bright and beautiful, and formed a 
striking contrast to the hazy mornings. of the previous week. 
The sun shone forth in splendour, and it looked as if Her 
Majesty was to enjoy that description of weather which it 
is said follows her wherever she goes. Among the hills, how- 
ever, appearances are often deceptive, and this proved to be 
the case on Tuesday. Her Majesty remained at Inver- 
trossachs during the forenoon, merely taking a ride on her 
pony for a short time in the grounds adjoining the house. 
The Queen was accompanied by the princesses and suite. In 
the afternoon Her Majesty and suite drove to the Trossachs, 
but it soon became very rainy, and during the evening rain 
continued to fall heavily. 

On Wednesday forenoon Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice sailed on Loch Vennachar for some time. Their royal 
highnesses were attended by Lady Churchill. A visit was 
made by the princesses to Mrs. Ferguson, at Duncraggan, and 
she was honoured by being presented with a photographic 
likeness of the Queen. In the afternoon Her Majesty, atten- 
ded by Lady Churchill, drove on the south road past Callander, 
in the direction of Doune, and returned by the same route to 
Bridgend, where the Teith was crossed, ‘The Royal party then 
drove through the west portion of Callander, and passed Mr. 
M‘Gowan’s Dreadnaught Hotel, in the direction of Kilmahog - 
toll-bar. Rain fell heavily on Tuesday night, but on Wednes- 
day morning the weather looked more favourable. It was dull, 
and heavy threatening clouds hung on summits of Ben Ledi, 
Ben Aar, and Ben Venue, but a gentle breeze carried the 
clouds in a north-easterly direction, and the afternoon was as 
beautiful as any tourist could desire. In consequence of the 
afternoon becoming clear it was thought, as Her Majesty drove 
past Callander, that she would prolong her drive in the direc- 
tion of the Pass of Leni and Loch Lubnaig. 

On Thursday forenoon Her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice, drove by Kilmahog toll-bar up 
the Pass of Leni towards Loch Lubnaig, and returned by the 
same route to Invertrossachs. In the afternoon Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice, drove to Loch Katrine, where 
the steamer Rob Roy was in waiting, and Her Majesty enjoyed 
another sail on that beautiful sheet of water. The weather 
was very favourable, there being fine sunshine during most of 
the day. 

On Friday Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princesses 
Louise and Beatrice, and attended by Lady Churchill and 
Colonel Ponsonby, left Cailander by special train for Balmoral, 
after a sojourn of nine days inthe vicinity of the Trossachs. 
During her residence at Invertrossachs Her Majesty has 
visited most of the places of interest in the district. Though 
the weather has frequently been cloudy and dull, and though 
there were a few slight showers of rain on Sunday and on 
Tuesday, yet upon the whole Her Majesty has been fortunate 
in obtaining as pleasant and enjoyable weather as any tourist 
could desire. It was arranged that the Royal party should 
leaye Callander on Friday forenoon at 11.45, and proceed by 
special train to Blairgowrie, which would have been reached 
at 1.50P.m. From thence it was proposed to drive by Glenshee 
and Braemar to Balmoral. Expecting that this route would be 


ladhered to, the Caledonian Railway Company had their ar- 
rangements completed, and the usual circular printed for the 
convenience of the Company’s servants. On Thursday night, 
however, the route was changed. It was resolved to leave 
Callander at twelve o’clock next day, and to proceed to 
Balmoral by Aberdeen and Ballater, instead of Glenshee and 
Braemar, and arrangements had to be made accordingly. 


The Queen drove cut at Balmoral on Saturday morning, 
accompanied by Princess Christian, and Her Majesty drove 
out again in the afternoon, accompanied by Princess Christian 
and Prince Leopold. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone arrived at Balmoral, 
and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. ; 

The Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, attended Divine Service 
in the parish church, Crathie, on Sunday. Lady Churchill 
and Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance. The Rev. Dr. 
Taylor officiated. ae: ; 

‘The Rey. Dr. Taylor had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family. | 

The Queen and Royal Family are expected to arrive at 
Windsor Castle in the first week of November. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Some particulars of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
addition to those already published, are given in the Honolulu 
Gazette :— 

«« The duke having expressed a desire to see the Hawaiians 
collected together, and to be enabled to form some idea of 
their ancient customs, the Hon. Mrs. Dominis issued invita- 
tions for an exclusively native party at Waikiki, on Tuesday. 
His royal highness resolved to see the whole of the entertain- 
ment, and proceeded at an early hour to the place apppointed 
for it, accompanied by the gentlemen of his suite. Several of 
the officers of the ship likewise availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to form a slight idea of a native feast. The band from 
the ship was in attendance, and delighted the large number 
of people exceedingly, while the affability of the duke de- 
lighted them still more. His Majesty himself was also pre- 
sent, as were their Majesties Queen Kalama and Queen 
Emma, Hon. Mrs. Bishop, Her Excellency Keelikolani, Mrs. 


get, confined me to my house four months.—T. Perry, | Kekela Naea (Queen Emma’s mother), and, as. matter of 


| Red Lion Sg., Nov. 10, 1861.—To Perry Davis and Son.” 


course, Mrs. Dominis, and her sister, Hon. Miss Likelike 
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on Saturday for Balmoral. Mrs. and the Misses Gladstone accompanied by an autograph letter of the most affectionate 


he largest feast that has been spread for many years was 
there ; every variety of Hawaiian delicacy was offered, to the 
infinite amusement of the distinguished guest and the gentle- 
No general invitations were given 
to foreigners, but the American Minister and all the SRE 
er 
the feast, which, by the way, was accompanied by volunteer 
chants of greeting for the English prince, native dances and 
games were the order, and although it is certain that the 
music was not as artistic as that furnished by the band from 
the ship, great amusement was afforded to the visitors and 
great satisfaction given to the natives in the opportunity of 


men accompanying him. 


consuls being invited, took part in the entertainment. 


seeing the duke. 


“*On Wednesday evening his Majesty gave a ball at Iolani 
The weather was propitious 
at the commencement; the atmosphere clear, the night starry, 
The spacious grounds 
of the palace were illuminated by Japanese transparencies or 
The palace was splendidly lit up, the pillars hung 
with fragrant evergreens and festooned with flowers, the foun- 
tains played in the shifting light, and everything wore that 


Palace in honour of the duke. 
and the temperature delightfully cool. 


lanterns, 


air of beauty so peculiar to that tropic land. The ballroom, 
Spacious and airy, was elegantly fitted up for the occasion. 


The band from the Galatea delighted the people with its 
music. About twelve o’clock his Majesty, taking on his arm 
Mrs. Wodehouse—the duke taking Queen Emma—led the 
way to the supper-room, marching always to the sound of the 
All enjoyed a delightful repast, free from all those 
restraints which sometimes mark such festive occasions, until 


bagpipes. 


the duke rising called the attention of the company and 
asked them to join him ‘in a toast to the health and pro- 
sperity of his Majesty Kamehameha V.,’ and then proposed 
three cheers—himself leading them with a right good will. 


His Majesty returned the compliment by asking the company 
to join him in pledging ‘the health of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and al! the Royal Family of England, more especially 


Uthe royal duke now among us.’ This was drunk with en- 


thusiasm, his Majesty leading the cheers in like manner as 


his royal highness had done. 


“On Friday his royal highness entertained at dinner, at 
his residence in Queen-street, his Majesty the King, Queen 


Emma, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, the Governor and Hon. 


Mrs. Dominis, Major Prender ast, Her Britannic Majesty’s 


Commissioner and Mrs. Wode ouse, and Colonel Kalakaus. 


There were also present of the suite of his royal highness 
Lord Charles Beresford, Hon Mr. Yorke, Mr. Haig, and Mr. 


Chevalier. 


“*On Monday the Galatea sailed for Japan. The Duke of 
Edinburgh was accompanined to the wharf by his Majesty, 
attended by his staff. The parting between his Majesty and 
the duke was most cordial. Large numbers of people had 
assembled on the wharf to see the duke embark, and as he 


stepped into his barge many rushed forward with wreaths, 


bouquets, and flowers, throwing them into the barge and 


over the duke, until his royal highness was quite covered.” 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieut.-Colonel Teesdale, 


arrived at Marlborough House on Saturday morning, en route 
for Wildbad, where his royal highness joins the Princess of 


Wales and the Royal children. 


On Saturday evening his royal highness was present at the 


Strand Theatre, and on Monday at the Gaiety. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales , owing to the severe 
weather, delayed his departure for the Continent. 

WILpBAD, Sept. 6.—The Princess of Wales continues to 
enjoy the beautiful scenery of the Black Forest and neigh- 
bourhood with unabated zest. Short walks and drives are 
varied with a lounge in the Kur-platz in the forenoon and an 
occasional visit to the theatre in the evening. Last week 
Frederick Wilhelm, Landgraf of Hesse Cassel, and the Duke 
of Holstein-Glucksburg, paid a visit to her royal highness, 


and the Duchess of Manchester has algo arrived. The usual 
monotony of Wildbad was broken in upon on Saturday by the 
announcement that a raft was ready for floating down the 
river, and the Royal visitors were invited to take an excursion 
A raft on the Enz generally consists of about 180 
trees, and the modus operandi of floating it is to dam up the 
stream, so as to secure a sufficient rush of water to carry the 
This, by the way, is one 


upon it. 


spars over the rocks and shoals, 
of the first beginnings of those enormous Rhine rafts which 
one meets with so constantly on the water between Mannheim 
and Rotterdam. In its embryo state on the Enz, the raft may 
have as many as twenty or thirty sections. Each spar is fas- 
tened to its fellow, and the several sections are bound together 
with twisted willow bands. ‘The passage of the unwieldy 
and shapeless structure is not unattended with risk 3 but 
danger or no danger, most of the visitors now remaining here 
determined to try this (to them) novel mode of navigation. 
One of the sections in the centre of the raft had been taste- 
fully fitted up with flags and banners, and this was appro- 
priated to her royal highness and the two eldest children, who 
were accompanied by Lady Hardinge, General Sir William 
and Lady Knollys and family, and Mr. Paget. All went well 
and pleasantly for a distance of about four miles, when just 
as the raft reached the last weir the rush of the current had 
the effect of bringing it under water, and of wetting the whole 
party to the knees. As voyagers on rafts on the Enz are 
constantly liable to experience an inconvenience of this de- 
scription, the circumstance created merriment rather than 
alarm. On landing her royal highness and suite entered the 
carriages which were in waiting for them, and, headed by the 
Wildbad band, returned home. On Sunday her royal high- 
ness attended Divine Service at the English church. Prayers 
were read by the chaplain, the lessons for the day by the Rev. 
J. Postlethwaite, and the Communion Service by the Rev. C. 
Cater. The celebration of the Holy Communion followed, 
and there were thirty communicants. The congregation at 
the morning service numbered ninety-one, and at the after- 
noon service, when Mr. Cater preached the sermon, sixty-four. 

Tue Prince or Waxzs’s Visir to CuEstEer.—-The Town 
Clerk of Chester has received a communication that the Prince 
of Wales will open the new Townhallon a day to be fixed, and 
which it is intimated will probably be between the 12th and 
15th October next. A committee is to be formed to co- 
operate with the citizens in making preparations to give his 
r i highness a, loyal reception on the occasion of his visit. 
Wal © accouchement of her Royal Highness the Princess of 

+8 18 expected to take place the latter end of November 
or beginning of December, 


——_. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief 


Justice of England, has been on a visit to Mr. John Pender at | 


Minard Castle, Argyleshire. His lordship voyaged there in 
his yacht, the Zouave. He is finding good sport on the moors, 


aud is in robust health. 
The Right “Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., left Raby Castle 


left the same day to make a series of visits in Scotland. 

Mrs. Northcote, the daughter-in-law of Sir S. Northcote, 
has been happily delivered of a son and heir, at Kirby Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

We have to announce the death of the Earl of Kingston, 
which took place on the 8th inst. at Mitchelstown Castle, the 
family seat in the county Cork. The late Right Hon. James 
King, Earl of Kingston, county Roscommon, Viscount King- 
ston, of Kingsborough, county Sligo, and Baron Kingston of 
Rockingham, county Roscommon, in the peerage of Ireland ; 
Baron Kingston of Mitchelstown, county Cork, in that of the 
United Kingdom, and a baronet of Ireland (1682), was the 
fourth son of George, third earl, by his marriage with Lady 
Helena Moore, only daughter of Stephen, first Earl of Mount- 
cashel. He was born April 8, 1800, and married rather late 
in life (in 1860) Anna, fourth daughter of Mr. Matthew 
Brinkley, of Parsonstown, county Meath. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave and the Right Hon. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, M.P., leave about the 20th inst. for the 
Secretary’s Lodge, Dublin, for the autumn. 

The Duchess of Marlborough passed through town on Satur- 
day, on her way to Blenheim, from visiting the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn at Eastwell Park. 

The Earl and Countess Granville have taken up their resi- 
dence at Walmer Castle for the autumn, 

His Highness the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has returned to 
his seat at Elveden, Thetford, N orfolk, for partridge shooting. 
His highness bagged upwards of one hundred brace of birds 
on the first day of his arrival, to his own gun alone. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge returned home 
from Germany last week. 

The Earl and Countess Stanhope arrived at Homburg a few 
days siace. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Wladimar 
Bariatinsky have left the Clarendon Hotel for Paris. 

The Princess Anatole Bariatinsky has arrived at the Claren- 
don Hotel from St. Petersburg. 

The Duke of Roxburghe has arrived at the Clarendon Hotel 
from Norway. 

The death was announced on Saturday of Sir Wyndham 
Carmichael Anstruther, a baronet of Nova Scotia, whose 
creation dates from 1694. The family is said to be descended 
from William De Candela, who was lord of the lands and 
barony of Anstruther, county of Fife, in the time of Malcolm, 
fourth King of Scotland, who ascended the throne of that 
kingdom in 1153. 


is so named in a deed, 1221. The deceased was born in 1793, 
was educated at Eton, and is succeeded by his son, Wyndham 
George Conway, who was born in 1845, 

Mrs. Hay-Mackenzie of Cromartie, the much respected 
mother of her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, died at her 
residence at Castle Leod, Strathpeffer, on Thursday afternoon 
last week. The deceased lady had been ailing for several 
weeks, Mrs. Mackenzie was third daughter of Sir James 
Gibson Craig, Bart. 

We have to record the death of Admiral Sir Robert Lambert 
Baynes, K.C.B., which took place on Tuesday last, at his 
residence at Norwood. The late gallant admiral entered the 
Navy in the spring of 1810 under Captain (the late Admiral 
Sir Edward) Codrington, and obtained his first commission in 
April, 1818. He served on board the flag-ship of Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, 

The public will learn with deep regret that Lady Palmerston 
died at Brocket Hall, on Saturday morning, from weakness 
and exhaustion, originating in an attack of diarrhea. On the 
Thursday Lady Palmerston’s condition became so serious that 
Lord and Lady Shaftesbury were summoned by telegraph 
from the Continent, and Mr. Cowper was sent for. Lady 
Jocelyn had been in attendance on her mother during the 
whole of her illness. On Friday Lady Palmerston’s medical 
advisers entertained no hope of her recovery ; during the 
whole of that day she continued to sink, and expired on 
Saturday about half-past seven o’clock. Emily Mary Vis- 
countess Palmerston was the daughter of Peniston, first 
Viscount Melbourne, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbank, Bart., of Halnaby, county of York, and was born 
April 21, 1787; consequently she was in her eighty-third 
year. Lady Palmerston married, first, July 21, 1805, Peter 
Leopold Louis Francis, tifth Earl Cowper, by whom, who died 
June 21, 1837, she had issue George Augustus Frederick, 
late Earl Cowper, who died April 15, 1856; Lady Emily, 
born 6th November, 1810, married to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; the Right Hon. William F. Cowper, 
M.P., born December 13, 1811 ; the Hon. C. Spencer 
Cowper, born 9th June, 1816; and Lady Frances, born 9th 
February, 1820, widow of the late Viscount Jocelyn. Lady 
Palmeston married, secondly, 16th December, 1839, the late 
Viscount Palmeston. On the death of her brother, Frederick, 
third and last Viscount Melbourne, in 1853, she inherited the 
ancestral estates in Herts and Derbyshire. Lady Palmerston 
was one of the last surviving of the ladies patronesses of 
“‘ Almack’s,” and her salons, up to her husband's death, were 
the resort of the most eminent members of the fashionable, 
political, and literary world. Lady Palmeston was cousin of 
Lady Noel Byron. Lord Byron, previous to his marriage (in 
June, 1814), writes to Samuel Rogers that he dined at Lord 
Cowper’s, and adds, in reference to the hostess, “*My lady 
very gracious, which she can be more than any one when she 
likes.” Less than three months ago Lady Palmerston, accom- 
panied by her grand-daughters, was at Holland House, and 
although she rarely had gone into society since the death of 
Lord Palmerston, it was remarked how cheerful and active 
she was for her advanced years. Just a fortnight ago, too, 
when she left London for her country seat, to all appearance 
her health was quite unimpaired, and it is to be feared that 
her illness was aggravated by some labour and anxiety in 


respect to the biography of Lord Palmerston which is being 


prepared for publication. 


a 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The /talia of Naples says: ‘‘We are informed that orders 
have been already given at the palace for the approaching 


arrival of Prince Humbert and the Princess Margherita. The 
princess is in the seventh month of her pregnancy, and desires 
to be amongst us at the time of her continement. Such is 
also the King’s wish. Their royal higknesses will arrive about 
the 20th, and the Duke and Duchess of Aosta will be here at 
about the same time. The King, with all his military house- 
hold, is expected on October 4. We are assured that Prince 
Humbert will fix his residence definitely in this city.” 

The Emperor of the French received a letter on the 10th 
in which the King of Saxony announces the birth of Prince 
John George, sor. of his Royal Highness Prince George, Duke 
of Saxony, and his wife tbe Princess Mary. 

The Empress Eugenie has presented to Lady Mary Douglas, 
on the occasion of her marriage with the Duke de Valentinos, 
a suite of sapphire ornaments of great value. 


His grandson Henry appears to have first 
assumed the surname of Anstruther from the said lands, and 


dent. 


The gift was! 


character for the future sovereign of Monaco. ; a 
**It is now probable,” says the Patrie, ‘that, in ox th 
quence of the very perceptible improvement in the oe Ke 
health, the journey of the Empress to the East will d ere “i 
place. All the necessary arrangements have been ma 4 ing 
board the Imperial yacht the Aigle, and if, as everyt her 
gives reason to expect, no ulterior obstacle should arise, 43 
Majesty will embark about the 5th of October at Toulon 
proceed direct to Constantinople.” a 

Prince Napoleon has just started, on board the stea 
yacht Jerome Napoleon, on an excursion whichis to last eig " 
or ten days. The prince intends visiting several of the pm 
cipal ports on the French coast. ae (fi 

Prince Frederick William Constantin Hermann Tassilo, : 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen, who died on September 3 in coma 
quence of an apoplectic stroke, was born on February 16, 1801; 
and succeeded his father, Prince Frederic Hermann Otto, ire 
September 13, 1838. On December 7, 1849, he abdicated be 
favour of the King of Prussia, and on March 27 of the follow 
ing year a Cabinet order was issued granting him the title he 
Highness, and all the prerogatives of a younger prince of t 
royal house. He occupied several high military offices in suc- 
cession, As he had no issue by his first marriage, and the 
second was morganatic, the elder male line of the Swabian 
Hohenzollerns is now extinct. The late prince lived for the 
most part on his estates in Silesia, and never took his seat in 
the Prussian Upper Chamber. 

The Perseveranza of Milan announces that the Queen of 
Prussia, travelling under the name of the Countess de Cleve, 
had arrived in that city from Como. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians were expected at the 
Chiéé:au of Ardenne on the 18th inst. (to-day), on their return 
from Switzerland and Germany. 

Great preparations are being made in Belgium to celebrate 
the national féte of the 27th September, in commemoration 0 
the retreat of the Dutch from Brussels. King Leopold in- 
tends to hold a grand review of the army on the occasion. 
The troops will be commanded by General Baron Chazal. 

The Mémorial Diplomatique has the following : ‘* The news 
relative to the Emperor of Russia’s health, without being © 
an alarming character, as several journals had announced, iS 
far from being of a reassuring nature. A letter from St 
Petersburg, dated 30th ult., states that the Czar is attacked 
with melancholy, at Livadia, and that he refuses during entare 
days to see any one whatever ; but this state is not very dif- 
ferent from his ordinary condition, and has only become 
slightly aggravated. Uneasiness had lately spread in the 
provinces to such a point that several governors had thought 
proper to order religious solemnities and public prayers for his 
Majesty’s recovery. This demonstration, as may be imagined, 
has not pleased the Court 3 for the proceeding has contributed 
to redouble the anxiety instead of calming it.” 

It is expected that the Emperor of the French will follow 
the precedent set by his uncle, and confer a title upon his son. 
The son of the first N apoleon and the Empress Maria Louisa 
was called the King of Rome, and it has been suggested that 
the Prince Imperial should receive the title of Duke of Corsica. 

Napoleon’s health seems completely re-established, the 
physicians merely insisting on a certain régime. On Sunday 
afternoon, as the weather was unpropitious for a drive, the 
Emperor went out on foot in the park, accompanied by M 
Conti, General Castelnau, Dr. Corvisart, and two orderly 
officers. The excursion commenced at half-past two and lasted 
until four. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, second brother of the Emperor 
of Russia, has just escaped from!a frightful accident. He was 
returning from Oranienbaum when the train ran off the rails 
near St. Petersburg. The conductor was killed on the spot 
and a number of the passengers were in jured, but his imperial 
highness was unhurt. 

A religious service was celebrated a few days back in the 
Russian chapel to commemorate the birthday of the Czar 
Alexander. The Emperor was represented by General de 
Montebello, aide-de-camp, and the Prince’ de la Tour 


d’ Auvergne by Count Armand, Chef de Cabinet at the Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs. In the evening a grand banquet took 
place at the Russian Embassy. 

A letter from Basle, in the Courrier du Bas-Rhin, says : 
‘‘ The Empress Charlotte has stayed two day at Coire, being 
accompanied by the Abbé Fischer. Her Majesty is on her 
way to Miramar.” 

The Queen of Prussia, after having visited, in company with 
a single chamberlain, several of the principal edifices at Milan, 


left that city for Susa on the evening of the 7th. 


The Madrid journals announce the death of Madame Godot, 


relict of the famous Prince of Peace, Duke d’Alcudia, who 
was deprived of his titles by the Spanish Cortes. 


She died at 
the age of ninety-two, not of any illness, but from an acci- 
Her dress caught fire, and she succumbed to the effect 
of the burns, 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of Viscount Newport, eldest son of the Earl 
and Countess of Bradford, and the Lady Ida Arabella Frances 
Lumley, second daughter of the Earl and Countess of Scar- 
borough, was solemnised on Tuesday last week at Maltby 
Church, the village being about two miles distant from Sand- 
beck Hall. A large family party had assembled at the hall 
for the interesting event, including the Archbishop of Armagh 
and Mrs. Beresford, the Earl and Countess of Bradford and 
Ladies Bridgeman, Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord and Lady 
Muncaster, and others. The wedding party arrived at the 
church about half-past eleven. The bride and bridegroom and 
relatives and friends having taken their places in front of the 
communion table, the service was commenced by the Archbishop 
of Armagh, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. G.T. O. Bridgeman, 
rector of Wigan, the Rev. C. H. Wright, vicar of Maltby, and 
the Rev. R. B. Spoor, chaplain to the Earl of Scarborough. 
The bride was attended to the altar by six bridesmaids— 
namely, the Ladies Lilian and Sibell Lumley (her sisters), the 
Ladies Mabel and Florence Bridgeman (sisters of the noble 
bridegroom), and Miss Ann Cochrane and Miss L’Estrange 
(cousins of the bride). The bride was attired in a dress 0 
white satin, richly trimmed with Brussels lace and 
orange blossom, and wore a wreath of myrtle and orange 
blossom, and a veil of Brussels lace, the ornaments 
consisting of diamonds and pearls. The bridesmaids wore 
dresses of white India muslin, trimmed with green satiD, 
Valenciennes lace and insertion, panier trimmed with satin 
bows and sashes, the wreath being of wild roses and white 
heather, and tulle veils. The lockets, which had been pre- 
sented to them by the bridegroom, were of crystal hearts, 
with monogram in the centre, surmounted by a pearl coronet. 
The bride was given away by her father, the Earl of Scar- 
borough. Lord Claud Hamilton officiated as groomsman. 
The Earl and Countess of Scarborough entertained a numerous 
company at breakfast after the marriage at Sandbeck Hal 
Early in the afternoon the noble viscount and his bride le 
Sandbeck for Castle Bromwich, the Earl of Bradford’s family 
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Seat, 


Sents The pre- 


near Birmingham, to spend the honeymoon. 
were exceedingly numerous. 


Str nthe same day the marriage of the Hon. Miss Sophia 
Note’ eldest daughter of Lord Belper (Lord-Lieutenant of 


Son ghamshire), to Henry Denis Le. Marchant, eldest 
(Chit Sir Denis Le Marchant, of Chobham Place, Surrey 
= lef Clerk of the House of Commons), took place at Kings- 
was the seat of the bride’s father. The marriage ceremony 
bri qe rormed by the Ven. Archdeacon Otter, uncle of the 
Se The bride’s dress was of rich white silk, handsomely 
blo med with Flemish point lace, and jasmine and orange 
are wreath. Lace veil with pearl and diamond orna- 
a The bridesmaids’ dresses were of rich blue silk, 
i: Somely trimmed with muslin and lace flounces, and 
mics the same, tulle bonnets and veils, with wild roses. 
St € bridesmaids were the Hon. Caroline Strutt, Hon. Mary 
ent Hon. Ellen Strutt, Miss Le Marchant, Miss Tolle- 
Mice’ Miss James, Miss Gertrude Smith, Miss Trevelyan, 
18s De Lisle, and Miss Otter. Mr. Francis Le Marchant 
t mt groomsman. After the ceremony about eighty sat down 
Le wedding breakfast. At three o'clock the happy pair 
= for Sir Denis Le Marchant’s seat, Chobham Place, Surrey, 
ere they will spend the honeymoon. 
ang marriage has been arranged between Miss Alice Longman 
ud Captain Chichester, Royal Artillery. 
M is again reported that a marriage is on the tapis between 
T. Parker, M.P., and one of Mr. Gladstone’s daughters. 
R Marriage is arranged between Colonel Strange, C.B., 
Ml Artillery, and Miss Ormsby, daughter of the late 
4jor-General Ormsby, Royal Artillery. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

C The will of Count J oseph Moszezenski, of No. 4, Rue 
astellane, city of Paris, was proved in London on the 
4th ult. and the personalty in England swora under 12,000/. 

acs will of Major-General Frederick Hope, formerly of 

bany-street, Edinburgh, and 8, Norfolk-street, Park-lane, 

- ndon, was proved in the principal registry on the 16th ult., 

and, the personalty sworn under 25,000/., the executors 

yPPointed being Eliza Hope, his relict ; Major-General Charles 

Haosittart Cockburn, his brother-in-law ; Captain George 

Ope, R.N., his brother, and Mr. Charles Hope, his son. The 
lant general died on the 2nd ult., at the age of seventy, 
aving executed his will October 16, 1863, and a codicil July 

>» 1865. He leaves to his wife an immediate legacy of 500/. 
ine the plate and furniture for her life, and a life interest over 
the income accruing from his property ; and after her decease 
€ principal, with all other effects, is to be equally divided 
amongst his five children, being two sons and three daughters. 

B The will of Miss Mary Ann Horton, late of Highbury and 

‘ Tighton, and of the Holt, Middleton Cheney, Northampton- 

7 Ire, was proved in the London Court on the 17th ult., under 
0,0002. personalty. The executors and trustees are Mr. 
ohn Henry Kolle, the elder, and Henry Mortimer Hummel, 
Statrix’s nephews; and James Kille Soames, her great- 

Qephew. The will is dated in 1867, and three codicils are 

added, dated 1868, and March 3 and 13, 1869, and_testatrix 
led July 19 last, at Highbury, aged seventy. There are 

pritests to upwards of thirty charitable institutions. She 
€queathes to her executor, John Heny Kolle, a legacy of 
¥ 0l., in addition to any other bequest ; also leaves to him 
er freehold estates in Northamptonshire and her property at 
<‘ighton ; the possessors of her estates to assume the name of 
orton” by royal license, and to quarter their arms with 
those of her family. She leaves the residue of her property 

*qually between her nephews and nieces. 

he will of George Goldsmith Kirby, late manager of the 

Albert Life Assurance Company, who died in April last year, 

Was proved in the principal registry on May 6, 1868, under 

wy 000 personalty. The bulk of the property is left to his 

Ow, 


A Rhode Island paper intimates that poor Ida Lewis is 
petsecuted to such an extent by her admirers that she is 
ely—if she complies with requests made—to be robbed of 
every lock of hair she possesses. It is reported that a 
Outhern gentleman desired a resident of Newport to procure 
a tress from the heroine’s head ; but he wisely called at 
® barber’s shop, and obtained an ‘‘exact match,” which he 
Orwarded as the genuine article. 
in URALISING NEAR RomEe.—A communication from Rome, 
. the Monde, says: ‘‘ A very regrettable incident took place 
th August 30, causing much trouble and apprehension to 
ose who are ruralising at Albano. The Duke Grazioli, on 
Orseback, accompanied by his daughter, was returning at 
Out seven in the evening from an excurson, and was taking, 
© shorten his route, the grand road di Sopra, which leads 
Su Ariccia to Castel-Gandolfo, when, at a turn of the way, 
far the Chigi-park, he suddenly saw three bandits, armed 
with carbines, start out of a thicket where they had been con- 
a ed, bar his passage, and point their pieces at him with an 
Tm to deliver up at once all the property he had about him. 
€ Duke, seeing the impossibility of resistance, was obliged 
comply, and abandoned to the robbers his purse, containing 
® 100f. note of the Bank of France and about 40f. in small 
then: His watch and that of his daughter also passed into 
© hands of the brigands.” 
a RCHERY.—A newly-formed club—the Blackmoor Vale— 
q. Ugurated under the presidency of the Earl of [chester and 
it. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., of Sherborne Castle, has held 
th first bow meeting at Sherborne, on the cricket-ground of 
wit King’s School. An intense heat materially interfered 
eel the shooting, which was conducted with six dozen 
at ows by ladies and gentlemen, at 60 yards, and three dozen 
50 and 80 yards, the shorter distance being allotted to 
Cheregses, The lady paramount, Lady Glyn, distributed 
Ta for scores—at 60 yards, to Miss Phelips, 185, and Mr. 
ang John Coventry, 258; at 50 yards, to Miss F. M. Fox, 91; 
say ot 80 yards, to Mr. F. Carré, 52, Awards for hits at the 
pe) ranges, and in the order already given, were made in 
Your of Miss Fox, Major Hickey, Miss West, and the Rev. 
an, qDodington. Best golds were obtained by Mrs. Hoddinott 
Yar Mr. Grant Dalton, at 60 yards; Miss Penny, at 50 
tars; and Mr. Jocelyn Ffooks, at 80 yards. The visitors 
R pe Score prizes were Mrs. Dodington, 269, and the Rev. 
Wag Tice, 363. The season of the Society of Wiltshire Archers 
da closed with a ball at the Bear Hotel, Devizes, on Tues- 
X a e company, about 150 in number, included Lady 
N Sw Ladies Constance and Edith Nelson, Lady and Miss 
Ca a Sir Herbert and Lady Croft, Major and Mrs. Lowndes, 
me ain Wyndham, Colonel Murray, Captain Murray, R.N., 
Weth and Miss Williams Wynn, Mr., Mrs., and Misses Mere- 
Qa tere Captain Maycock, Major and Mrs. Spicer, the Misses 
St Stone, Mr., Mrs., and Misses Neville, Colonel and Mrs. 
*. George, &e. ; 
physntet¥, mother and housekeeper must often act as family 
aoe the numerous illnesses and accidents that occur 
Used = children and servants. For many of these cases I have 
th erry Davis’s Pain Killer, and consider it indispensable 
e family,"—V, Y. Examiuer. 


Uuteresting Btems. 


_ 


Tur administrators of the estate of Heber C. Kimball, late 
Brigham Young’s first councillor, have recently filed, at Salt 
Lake City, a return of distributive shares, subject to the 
revenue tax, showing forty-one children—thirty sons and 
eleven daughters—five being fourteen years old, and four ten 
years. The value of his estate is 59,000 dols. 

A man named Charles Heath, who resides in Birchfield- 
street, Liverpool, was charged before the stipendiary magis- 
trate of that town on Saturday last with biting the end off his 
wife’s nose. On the previous day they quarrelled, when he 
knocked her down and committed the offence complained of. 
The case was remanded, the poor woman not being able to 
attend the court on Saturday, 

Miss Carrie A. Benning, a young lady of Harris County, 
Georgia, who was reduced by the war from wealth to poverty, 
has in cultivation a five-acre field of cotton, which is said to 
be the best in the neighbourhood. She planted and worked 
it herself, with no assistance except in one ploughing. 

Mary Lovett, alias Hartnett, said to be the oldest woman 
in Ireland, died a few days ago at the extraordinary age 
of 108. 

Another case of poisoning by laburnum seeds has occurred. 
A girl named Barker died from their effects after about a week’s 
severe suffering. 

Of 12,708 persons who are on the burgess list of Bolton, 
1,561 are women. 

Among the strange tragedies which are now of every-day 
occurrence, one peculiarly singular is reported as having 
transpired in Nashville, Tennessee. A quiet, respectable 
young man went one Saturday evening to visit a young lady 
to whom he was betrothed. He found her sewing, and she 
continued her employment while they chatted. Presently, 
with the intention of impressing a kiss upon her lips, he put 
his arm about her waist, and drew her toward himself. She 
withdrew a little, when he impetuously clasped her violently 
in hisarms. Unfortunately, the needle with which the girl 
was sewing, having caught in her thimble, penetrated deep 
into the young man’s side, and he suddenly fell back, as if in 
a fainting fit. A physician was immediately called, who dis- 
covered the cause of the sudden illness in the needle, which 
had not been noticed in the general alarm. Remedies proved 
useless, and the young man died in a short time. The young 
lady, almost frantic, secretly swallowed a heavy dose of 
laudanum, and was with difficulty restored to consciousness. 
Indeed, she exhibited indications of insanity. This, it may 
be remembered, is not the first case of the kind we have had 
to report. Nearly two years ago a similar case occurred 
nearer home. 

With regard to the extension of female education in India, 
it is worthy of report that in a monthly return of the number 
of native visitors to the India Museum of Calcutta, it appears 
that 1,290 are females and 10,853 males, At Calcutta, a 
native gentleman has established a class, and given scholar- 
ships for the education of native women as midwives. Another 
class is to be established at Lucknow. A normal school for 
native ladies and girls has been already opened at Poona. At 
the Calcutta University two Hindu ladies are going up for the 
matriculation examination. 

IMOLATION OF CuIGNoNS.—A great noise was heard the 
other morning in one of the most elegant houses of the Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, and soon after the people thus attracted before 
the doorway saw a well-dressed man rushing downstairs with 
an indefinable bundle of things in one hand and a bottle in the 
other. He threw down the bundle in the middle of the court- 
yard, and poured upon it the contents of the bottle, to which 
he set fire, causing the whole to blaze furiously. Several 
women were then heard crying and sobbing upstairs in the 
most pitiful manner. It turned out afterwards that the 
gentleman has a wife and three daughters, who evince an im- 
moderate love for false chignons. They possessed already 
twenty of these artificial ornaments, and were going to pur- 
chase four more, when the angry husband and father, tired of 
being continually called upon to satisfy such an extraordinary 
taste for chignons, seized the whole stock, got a bottle of 
petroleum, and set the false hair blazing in the court. 

A telegram from Philadelphia gives particulars of a terrible 
accident near that city, in the Avondale coal mine. 108 
bodies have been discovered. ‘The above number, with two 
men suffocated while attempting their rescue, makes a totai 
loss of 110. None inside escaped. 59 widows and 109 
orphans are made by this disaster. Great destitution pre- 
vails, and subscriptions are being taken for their reiief. Some 
of the killed have children living in Great Britain. 


The sixth annual session of the Female Medical Society’s 
teaching operations will commence at 4, Fitzroy-square, W., 
on Oct. 1. About eighty ladies have entered as students at 
the Society’s college, and of these many are now settled in 
practice as lady midwives, and succveding admirably. The 
addresses of skilled midwives, prospectuses of the college, and 
all particulars may be obtained by applying to the Lady 
Secretary, 4, Fitzroy-square, W. 

The Indian papers state that the Maharajah of Travancore 
is about to perform the ceremony of Thooloparum. The 
process consists of his highness being placed in one scale with 
an equal weight of gold in the other. The gold thus obtained 
is afterwards distributed among the Brahmins according to 
each one’s privilege, and it is only after the ceremony that his 
highness is supposed to be sanctified. There is another cere- 
mony which consists in his highness passing through the 
belly of a cow ot gold; this is termed Erniagherpum. This 
it is proposed to celebrate next year. It is feared that these 
costly ceremonies, combined with the coming Moorajebum, 
will absorb a good portion of the surplus revenue of the state. 

On Friday evening, as some children were playing in the 
common field in Hightown, Luton, a sudden gust of wind 
carried away the whole of the framework and scaffolding of a 
new wooden church in course of erection, sweeping to the 
ground four workmen employed upon it, and burying three of 
the children under the heavy beams. One of the children has 
since died, and the other two are very seriously injured. Two 
workmen have also received severe contusions. 

A sad case arising out of the stoppage of the Albert Com- 
pany came before the West Ham Board of Guardians a few 
days ago. A poor woman a short time since sunk her all in 
the purchase of an annuity in the Albert, which would yield 
her a sum of 9s. 6d. per week, imagining that she had thus 
secured a little provision for herself during the remainder of 
her life. As it was, in consequence of the failure of the Com- 
pany, she was left at sixty-seven years of age quite penniless, 
and had been compelled to apply for parish relief. The 
chairman said he had written to the committee which, he be- 
lieved, was sitting in connection with winding up the affairs 
of the company, to see if anything could be done for the poor 
woman. 

A poor woman, the mother of six children, stated at Bow- 
street that a short time ago she took her youngest child, who 


was then in a healthy condition, to the surgery of Dr. 
Bennett, the public vaccinator of the district in which 
she lived. The child was vaccinated by Dr. Bennett’s 
assistant, and had since become covered with sores. 
The child was produced in court. The impression of the 
doctor’s assistant was that the child was suffering from 
chicken-pox in a very aggravated form, but another medical 
man to whom the mother had taken the child was of opinion 
that the child had been poisoned by the vaccine matter. Mr. 
Vaughan directed that Dr. Bennett should be sent for, and a 
proper inquiry instituted as to the actual cause of the sad 
condition of the child, which must be placed under proper 
treatment immediately. 

A Woman’s Suffrage Convention has been in session at 
Newport. The following is one of the resolutions, proposed 
by Mrs. Paulina Davis, who is described by the reporter as 
‘picturesque and graceful.” : ‘Resolved, that the Repub- 
lican party, by inserting the word ‘male’ in the Federal 
Constitution, where it had not before existed, thus establish- 
ing an aristocracy of sex ; and the Democratic party, by their 
general hostility to and ridicule of woman suffrage, are alike un- 
deserving of our sympathy ; and that we earnestly call upon 
all true men in both parties to abandon the narrow platforms 
on which they stand, and at once organise a new party, based 
upon principle rather thanexpediency, a party having the pre- 
science to see the necessity of making the nation homogeneous; a 
platform broad enough to embrace all humanity, and lift them, 
however degraded, into manhood and womanhood, and with 
sufficient knowledge of human nature to see that any dis- 
franchised class is a degraded class, and consequently a dis- 
contented one, and hence dangerous to the welfare of the 
republic.” Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, who supported the 
resolution, said that the passing of the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution (which abolishes all distinction of colour) 
before the 16th (which gives equal political rights to women) 
would throw back the woman’s cause fifty years. Another 
speaker, however, observed that black men had as much 
right to vote as white women. The meeting was shortly 
afterwards dissolved. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy on Monday an] adjourned 
application for discharge out of custody was made to Mr. 
Commissioner Bacon by Justice Bernardine de Barroussel, who 
describes herself as of 65, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, 
doctor of magnetism, formerly of Paris. There was only one 
creditor, the bankrupt’s landlord, for 20/. 2s. 1ld., at whose 
suit she has been detained several weeks in custody. The 
release was now granted. 

Mr. George Wheeler, Her Majesty’s fisherman at Virginia 
Water, died at the Fisherman’s Cottage, Flying Burn, on 
Saturday. He had been in the service of the Queen 
twenty-eight years, and was previously a -vaterman in the 
employ of Mr. Hester, boatbuilder, Eton. He had taught the 
young Princes of Cumberland and Cambridge the art of swim- 
ming, and was a great favourite of Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family, on whom he always attended’ when they went 
fishing in any of the waters of the Great-park. Mr. Wheeler 
was about sixty years of age. 

There are between 2,000 and 3,000 female voters on the 
municipal register at Leicester this year, the total on the 
burgess-roll being about 16,000. There has been for some 
years a strong woman’s rights party in Leicester, and we are 
told that the eclectresses of one ward have already formed 
themselves into an association to make the most of their 
newly-acquired privilege. 

While a lady named MacLimont, who lives in Weston-road, 
just outside the city of Bath, was at church on Sunday morning, 
her cook, a German woman, who had been left in the house alone, 
went off with plate and jewellery worth from 150/. to 200. The 
matter was put in the hands of Superintendent Morgan, of the 
Somerset constabularly, who soon ascertained that a cab, which 
came from Bath, had stopped near Victoria Villa, and that a 
man of foreign appearance had signalled the cook. The railway 
stations at Bath were visited without success, but the superin- 
tendent heard that a cab containing a man and woman, and some 
luggage, had been seen on the Bristol road between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. He at once started in pursuit, and soon found 
that the fugitives had gone on to Bristol, where he found them 
taking tea at the White Lion Inn, Bedminster. In answer to 
the officer, they said that they were man and wife, and denied 
that they had come from Bath. Morgan said he knew they had, 
and that they had brought some stolen plate with them. On 
hearing this the woman became much agitated, which convinced 
the officer that he had caught{the thieves, and he took them into 
custody. He then examined their luggage, and found thewhole 
of the stolen property. The prisoners were on Monday brought 
before the county magistrates and remanded. 

An inquest was held by Dr. Lankester at the Middlesex 
Hospital on Saturday respecting the death of Anne Weston, a 
lady’s-maid living at Epsom, who died from wounds inflicted 
by herself in her throat. It appeared from the evidence that 
the deceased, who was described as ‘‘ very religious,” had 
had lately been strange in her manner, and had written on a 
slate, after she had attempted to commit suicide, a statement 
to the effect that she had for a long time had presentiments 
that all her family were coming to ‘‘ something bad,” and that 
some heavy trial was awaiting them. ‘‘I fear,” she added, 
‘‘ God has given me over to Satan, and he has tempted me to 
do this rash act, which I am now very grieved about.” The 
jury found a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 

Miss Burdett Coutts takes advantage of the disclosures 
which have been made respecting the cruel treatment of cattle 
at sea to suggest a systematic education of the people in the 
duty of kindness towards animals. Writing to the Zimes Miss 
Burdett Coutts says: ‘‘An American gentleman, Mr. Angell, 
who has done much in this direction in his own country, 
earnestly pressed upon me to try to form a society somewhat 
similar to one established in Massachusetts under the name of 
the .‘ Ladies’ Humane Society.’ Ip romised to do all I could to 
promote so good an object through the only public channel I 
could hope to influence—that of national school education. 
But as the present exposure of a serious evil has arisen in your 
pages, 1 think I best redeem my promise to Mr. Angell in 
suggesting through you to all persons engaged in teaching in 
whatever rank of life, to the President of the Committee of 
Council for Education, and to the National Society’s Board of 
Education, that some plan should be adopted for inculcating, 
in a definite manner, principles of humanity towards animals 
and a knowledge of their structure, treatment, and value to 
man. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. §. A. ALLEN’s WorLD’s Harr RESTORER OR 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings —Mrs, 8, A. Allen's 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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EE, Cae 
F SAID a conscientious auctioneer, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
there is no sham about these carpets; they are genuine 
tapestry carpets ; I bought them from old Tapestry himself.” 


PAPER. 
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THE LADY’S OWN 5 
ase setanti = 


mud and oyster shells up the alley, with the cat for a horse.” 
‘* The dear little fellow ! what a genius he’ll yet make ; but 
go and get it, We're going to have company, and must fry 
some fish for dinner.” 

Salad for bored people—Lettuce alone. 


HoLiowaAy’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Diseases and casual- 


r ’ oper «tae 
The young lady who took the gentleman’s fancy has returned | 4:65 incidental to youth may be safely treated by the use of 


it, with thanks. 


Why is it important for a physician to keep his temper ?— |;-,.,. 

Because if he aid not he vould ibke his atibnts: tions ‘folded round each box and pot. 
Her ‘‘ Photo” album richly bound, 
And shining fair with lustrous gold, 
I from the table raised and said : 
‘*Ts this your Bible I behold ?” 
‘Ah, no!” she said, with happy smile, | 
‘¢ We maidens have, you know, our whims, 
And though devoutly pondered o’er, 
No Bible ’tis ; but Book of Hims !” 


these excellent medicaments, according to the printed direc- 
Nor is this Ointment 
alone applicable to external ailments; conjointly with the 
Pills it exercises the most salutary influence in checking in- 
flammations situated in the interior of the body ; when rubbed 
npon the back and chest it gives the most sensible relief in 
asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening consumption. 
Holloway’s remedies are especially serviceable in liver and 
stomach complaints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorts of 
| wounds, sores, and likewise scrofula and scorbutic affections, 
this Ointment produces a cooling and soothing feeling most ac- 


AHirths, Marringes, any Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 64 each.J 


BIRTHS. 
On the 11th instant, at 2, Marlborough-road, Putney, the wife of J.8. Longde™ 
Esq., of a son. ur F. 
On the 1th, at 2, Cromwell-place, South Kensington, the wife of Arth 
Payne, Esq., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 11th instant, at St. Pancras-church, Euston-square, by the Rev. x: 
Champneys, Charles Michael, youngest son of Mr. J, S. Phillips, of E oad, 
square, to Alice Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. E. W. Salter, of eightont ; 
Kentish-town. 

DEATHS. Clode 

On the 11th, at 3, Clarendon-road, Windsor, Berks, Ann, relict of Mr. J. 
aged eighty four. T., i2 

On the 11th instant, at Torquay, Arabella, widow of Sir John Meade, K. 0 
her eighty-third year. 


Rosserrer’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to } 
original colour, I¢ assists nature in supplying the colout! 
properties which may have become deficient through 28° 


** Kitty, where’s the frying pan ?” ‘*Johnny’s got it, carting | ceptable to the sufferer. 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, ac. 


THE LADY'S NEW COSTUMES. 


die Pie EEN CH cee LONG: CORT UM Es consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Badice, Bas and Train Skirt, De 
“ee: rac vith handsor ‘2 ¢ aidi d rki 21s, i i S 
WALKING COSTUME, 1 oe ao attern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s, Ditto, ditto, SI 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. The 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome and 
ffective, without being elaborate. 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN, 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for eer po Is. 8d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. Gd. Jackets from 
8d. each, 


J. BEDFORD & CO”S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy / rticles gratis and post-free. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR 80 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, 


MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments, its strength is greater than any trimming 
hitherto offered—durability, with richness of effect, and 
cheapness, being the great aim of the Patentees. 

Sold by all Drapers and Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 

(From ‘‘ THE QUEEN, THE LApy’s NEWSPAPER,” 
March 6, 1869. 

“MHE EXCELSIOR TRIMMING.--The Excelsior 
Embroidered Trimming will be found useful and service- 
able for trimming under-linen. It is very strong, and in 
design is a close imitation of plain loop tatting ; it is 
manufactured in edgings of one, two, three, and four 
rows of loops, with a strip of cambric above. There 
are insertions to correspond with the edgings. The 
cost is about one-fourth that of hand-made trimming in 
the samestyle. For Unprr-Linen, or Children’s Pina- 
fores and Frocks, where cost and durability are an 
object, the Excelsior Trimming will be found a valuable 
acquisition. It has been 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, 
8, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MARK. 


Convutsions In TreTHING.—None but anxious 
Mothers know the real worry of the ‘‘ teething time,” 
and the Nursery has no worthier or more innocent 
adjunct than Mrs. Johnson’s American Soothing Syrup, 
which, easily applied to the Infant’s gums, relieves the 
pain and prevents Convulsions. The experience of half 
a century has made the article extremely popular. None 
genuine without the name of ‘‘ Barclay & Sons, 95, Far- 
ringdon Street,” ison the stamp. Sold by all Chemists, 
at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


PRIME NEW SHASON’S THA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TRA, 1s. 8d., %s., 2s, 4d, ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City 5 ane ene bre Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &¢s 


THE FORMER FROM 1s. 11}p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1$v., 23p., 33p., 43p., & 6}p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, S?p., WORTH 13: a” 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, 1s. 114p., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11p. & 48. 11D 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


Dutt LB Woal Sr..0- C/Ox5 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy smooTH, 555 each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s, 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length, 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION: 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


A nn A TE EN a nak eS eh so 
RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH: 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Ail IN QUALITY, x 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. . Bead Patterns. 
TOS HOOnTH TADS (ih erivesstsscsvsctsctssciecresescntesee CIMIGO! 98,4... 093 . £211 0 
12 i tema W)CSSOLURBEES <o.555sc ce cssicccsesniceccesctones VO Ose crete: 118 0 
12 {MRICS BOTT frac ccscicssseccsssesoctvertenterettts 012-9 ae 11526 
4 OM DALLES ter: hoe Croce scseessicctssstiteetieiceees OMS 6) 288, eae 0 6 0 
G yy Ese SCAR dondiensidner eocomtpocucevercenag: sae ; ents 0 8 6 
Ae gas ALAV Vy sock cette sete eee cee ee OL 21 Gas HIF. 017 O 
2 Ladies, pants Arar ert ter cert xe O:c6: Ocly wating 0 6 
Oy errata tec poet Ool2axeOs adecciz 

12 Voehe ens Mee folie cit cnenie, te, ; 0 sphiran 3 a 0 
12 32.” Dessetteiteeshisihen ocdistasca th trails yO EU ee See 26 0 

£914 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer's Published List, which are double those ted. 
> ‘ Ypp 5 ; . ‘ Puls : i 
Notice ~ RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertiseds 
as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


. f 
‘Dick Radclyffe and Co.’s establishment contains a great number ° 
new and attractive objects.”—The Queen, Aug. 21, 1869. 


4 
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— } i DUTCH BULBS, AQUARIA, 
Lif Me WY SEEDS, FERNS, | HORTICULTURAL 
Be | FERN CASES, IMPLEMENTS. 


DICK RADCLYFFE & 00., FR.ES- 


SEED MERCHANTS, GROWERS, &c., 
129, HIGH HOLBORN, 


And at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington. 


: i 


QR, SEED GROUNDS—ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


ive 
By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventiv 
of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s, Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists, 
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SEPTEMBER 18, 1869. | 


TEMBER 10, L009 | 


0 . 
( LOURED PRINTS, for Folding 
tds and pr, in immense variety, comprising sheets of 
Rag; Bir; utterflies, Flowers, Fruit-Pieces, Hunting and 
Moonlight yee Marine Views, effective Winter Scenes, 

ets ang CW Figures in Costume, &c. ; 1,200 different 
the Sets to choose from ; or, to persons resident in 
for the try, selected collections of some of the most useful 
80s, aS ie ‘are forwarded post-free, at 20s., 40s., 60s., 
Eng a £6 each, on receipt of Post-office Order or Bank of 
Mdon (ACte-—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, 


——° Central Depot for Scrap Prints of every description. 


In a tew days, crown 8yo, 


THREE HOUSEHOLD POETS: 
on TON, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 


aa and Song. By Joun Tomson. 
0 


~~ WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN'S 
&yo, , PRIDE. By Rowianp M. Forv, In One Vol, post 
« Price 10s, 6d. 
terg iu has designed several extremely good charac- 
Tews, here are good people in the story, who have their 
teh t in the long run, but who previousiy go through 
°f the Touble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
Ado Teader solely for the good people. He does not 
th, ice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
Scotsman white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
« a 
hig 7 8 
Over 
& 


: character-painting in the novel before us, 

Will interest the reader as much as its artistic 

ent bears him along.”—Courant, 

© plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 

of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

Press th Story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 

Pring: i reader with a lefty conception of the eternal 

i Ples of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

cual plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 

Worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 


Ani 
Ses and his characters are well delineated.”— 
7 ley Herald. 


c 
Dot aord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
ike to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
"t Circular, 


ition 
& 


& 

ching characters of the work are few in number, but well 

throy Sted. Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 

ing Shout. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
° ordinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 


tise, © constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 


{yp 

pl se © venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
tate c and occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
in }; © peruse a new author, and whose delectation is found 


— “ht and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. 


post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 


“ 

Isq tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
ine: emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
Stay in their highest and strictest sense.” —The Morning 
& 5 

It is long since we have come across a book so original 
Whine Pion and treatment as this unpretending little 
ape, Lloyd's Paper. 
Well ae in an easy, flowing style, the various inciden 
8 Tranged, and some capital character sketches inte 
ened.” —City Press. 
os is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
ag Cter, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
Well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 


stern Daily Mercury. 


a re re 
[ours DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 


Real Li , 7 
Pricg ba, Life. By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, 


& . 

Bre Written in language pure and beautiful, display‘n 

pried depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoli: 
dard, 


& 
pe which are wisely invented and well told, +: 
hi nt true pictures of life, and which illustrate ae 
Boog 0 character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
all et He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
. Stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
With, st truth, they have their ground-werd in what may, 
ang ens Offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
thin ‘able, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
a a Which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
€ from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
De Ves wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
Youn oot help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
= ©."—General Baptist Magazine. 


YVIL’S END. A Poem. By H. A. 


Buretre. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


Decree coset cae tS eter em nen i nes ee 
[THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton 


Hay Abbey, By Wituram Giteert, Author of ‘Shirley 
lo Asylum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, 
+ Bilt, price 3s. 6d. 


~ London : WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Drayseven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Pre latic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 

ce ctiption. 

« Written with much vigour.”’—Bookseller. 

Oipy with reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele- 


& 4 
o: Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


lishe°, Writes vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
rs’ Circular. 


he sentiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
a = Ve in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
Pointy. Merciless castigation.... He is quite right in 
be Ng out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
of his ability."—Public Opinion. 
—don WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, E.C 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 


By yp, Vine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
‘cn’ late Rey, E, Heywoop. 
that = little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
the qin Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
himserpe are most prominently set forth by one who was 
fire o Pecially qualified, by having to pass through the 
Present wiction. The author has recently died, and the 
Triengs ee has been published at the desire of the 
idow ee deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
Prefixg ; children. In the preface to the second edition, 
*Dayj aT 0 the present issue, the author says of the book: 
;, Lhomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
Neve & heart book.” His description is a true one. 
®Uthors & book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
Geep 5 heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
he tina Varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
Indicates Sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
On « ro he nature of the work, which contains chapters 
and wat! with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
Surrect;, p<! Consolation,” ‘Spiritual Depression,” ‘ The Re- 
Versity » ylustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
Tous, and t he Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
Teferen oy there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
= - m the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 
Ndon: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Flect-street, 
And all Booksellers, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


BANKRUPT STOCK OF MESSRS. BECKWITH AND (0,, 
DRAPERS, CHELMSFORD, 


Purchased from the Accountants: to the Estate at a discount of 54 per cent. from cost. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Will offer the above THIS DAY and during the Week, and at the same times, 


£1,500 Parcel of Black Glace and Fancy Silks. 
1200 Pieces Autumn Dress Goods. 
1,000 Seal and Astracan Jackets. 


Also a Large Quantity of Remnants in every Department will be sold at the greatly Reduced 
Prices determined upon at their recent Stock-taking. 


65 & 66 (Late 48, 49, 50, & 53), FARRINGDON STREET. 


PATENTED IN EUROPE 1868. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


AND AMERICA, 


Tux principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 

“ The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. ... The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being 2 beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 


‘« Fulness and power of tone, rapidity of repetition, a melodious sustaining quality of tone, as wellas alight, 
delicate, yet firm, touch are gained by these extremely simple means.”—Practical Mechanics’ Journal, July 1, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 
STEAM WORKS:—1l to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


TAMAR INDIEN. 


A LAXATIVE, REFRESHING, AND MEDICATED FRUIT LOZENGE, 


For the permanent Cure of Constipation and its consequences, such as Hermorrhoids, 
Headache, Cerebral Congestion, &c. (See Descriptive Pamphlet.) 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. Barctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 


And nearly all respectable Chymists. 
Price 2s. 3d. per Box (by post 2s. 6d.), each bearing the Government Stamp and Mr. GRILLoN’s Signature. 
acne alee 


Patent Kid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


| Have been celebrated for half a 
century for periectipn of fit, finish, 
strench, and durability. 
|. Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 23 . 4 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS. 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
38, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
ye and other Carriages for Sale or 
ire. 


exes FOR TNE REMOVALGEINUALip=— 
AIACES Fe” PERL. Son FRE 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 134 


AND 


LIVER 
—/} COMPLAINTS 


2s, 9d., 48, 6d., & 11s, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HE ANNALS of the POOR. By the 


: Rey. Lecu Ricumonp, M.A, A New Edition, contain- 
ing the Additional Letters of the Dairyman’s Daughter. 
Engyravings. 24mo. 1s. boards. 


EORGE BURLEY : his History, Expe- 

rience, and Observations. By G. E. SarcEnr, Author 

of “The Story of a Pocket Bible,” &¢. Engravings. Im- 
perial 1émo, 4s. 6d, boards, gilt edges. 


LANCHE GAMOND: a Heroine of the 
Faith. With a Preface by Dr. Mertz D’Avsicne. En- 
gravings. Royal1émo. 1s. cloth boards, 


UALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. 
By Mrs. Prosser, Author of ‘‘ Ludovic,” &c. Engray- 
ings. Royall16mo. 1s. 6d, boards. 


IVINE and MORAL SONGS. By 

Isaac Warts, D.D. New Edition, in small 4to, wit 
four beautiful Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings. 
2s. in fancy cloth boards. 


SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 
Each containing Six Pictures in Oil Colours, and Letter- 
press Description. Small 4to. 6d. each. 
PRETTY PICTURES FOR LITTLE EYES. 
A GIFT FOR A PET, 
MY OWN TOY-BOOK, 
THE CHILD’S NOAH’S ARK. 


PANORAMIC SERIES. 

Consisting of Twelve Pictures, printed in Oil Colours, with 
Descriptive Letterpress, and folding in an Ornamenta 
Cover. 6d. each set. 1s. on linen. 

1. HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 
2. BIBLE SEA PICTURES. 
Tue Rexigiovs Tract Socrety, 
66, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


\ R. FRANCOIS (late J pane); Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s. aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square,—Consultation Free. 


PReSEBION 'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, 2nd give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com. 
plesion, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


| AYE’S WORSDELL’S  PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 
Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known, 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7id., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 

i Sn AE RI a eee he oo ed 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Writes MOOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. ‘The use of a stecl spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, aud 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d, Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Postage, 1s. 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, 6d., 78. Gd., 10s, and 16s, each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London 
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T EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Estiblished 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


LE: OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


[22 OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERN ESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


= 
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Morrison’s Archi 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
Plication. 


POWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora- 
tive.” 36s, per doz., bottles included.—POWNCEBY & 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 


EETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 

INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
and efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
Teeth. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, Free on applica- 
tion, or by post for two stamps. 


MES. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 

street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
ended to, Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


Mites DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
a LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
batt for all who wish to sing or speak well, 
Testimonial No. 845.—Jenxy Lixp writes: 
the testimony already so general,” 
Testimonial No, 621.—Lovisa Pyxe writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 
Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micnarn Costa writes: ‘Iam 
ld to give my testimonial to their efficiency,” 
Testimonial _4,120.—Ancusisnor Maynixa writes: “I 
approve very highly of them, 
*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
ustain, and increase the power and compass of the Voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 
Sold in Boxes at 6d., 13., and 2s. 6d, each ; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists, 


“T confirm 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS. 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &. They will 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, 
BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing ; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 


sewn. 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL, 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
JSull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them 
and unreservedly recommend. 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

E,” 8l. 88., which combines 
we Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitech Machine, ‘“‘Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 

Prospectus Post-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SHWING MACHINES. 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


“THE SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture, 


41, 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 


in every class of Sewing. 
a ga7_ 59,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December 
18 


use in a few hours, 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Sour Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DuNDEE.... 49, Reform Street, 
LIVERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. DusBiin.... 69, Grafton Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. Betrast ,. 7, Donegal Square. 
NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
Epinpurau .... 107, Prince’s Street. BRISTOL .. 19, High Street. 
Guascow......-. 65, Buchanan Street. Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 

LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


FOR CHILDRENS DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


———_. 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. ; 
The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


Corn. 


Tn & POLS, Wr 


A 
[rico 
PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 
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R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


THE “SINGER” “sew ramuy” SEWING MACHINES 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


(\HEAP FANCY DRESSES.—A ant 
and choice Stock for the Autumn. Scotch ¥¢ eign 
Linseys, Camlettes, Alpacas, Mohairs, English and For 
Reps, Poplinettes, &c. 1g0 

We have during the dull Season purchased several pot 
lots, real bargains, many amongst them one-half the Ma i 
facturer’s prices, in light, medium, and dark ake 
Some are suitable for the present Season, which rae a 
offer from 2s, 9d. to 6s. 9d. the Dress of 12 yards. <se8 
Stock of useful Mourning and Half-Mourning pre 
from 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. the Dress. 

Patterns post free to any address, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C- 


ag oh Tt ee 
(HEAP SILKS and VELVETS —Rich 


Black, Glacés and Gros Grains—best Makers—P i" 
bright Silks, 1s. 11}d. to 8s. 6d. a-yard. Special cheaP a8 
full 24 inches wide, 2s. 11}d. and 3s, 11d., worth at le 
one shilling a-yard more, 


e 
Black Satins, Gros Royals, Ducapes, Baratheas, and oth 
useful Makes, proportionateiy cheap. 


Remains of Summer Stock of plain and fancy coloured 
Silks from 20 to 30 per cent. reduction, commenciDS 
23s. 6d. the Dress of twelve yards. We are also clearing q ° 
all remnants of Coloured Silks at 1s. 113d. The prices 
been 2s. 1ld., 3s. 11d., and 4s. 11d, a-yard. Rich y 10 
and Spitalfields Velvets—Stock for the autumn—abov to 
per cent. cheaper than last year’s prices, from 38. 64 
15s. 9d. A large Stock, and splendid assortment. 


Velveteens for Jackets and Costumes, 1s, 64d. and 1s. 
a-yard ; superior soft finish, almost equal to the best 
2s. 6jd. and 2s, 11}d., all 27 inches wide. 


1134- 
Silks 


Patterns sent into the country post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


from 7s, 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park, 


WHat can be a Greater soLAck 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of Pi 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all 
required medical attendance and medicine without 
uecessity for her removal from home, or for trenchiD& oe 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself oF 
husband ? 


(HE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING" 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Grad’) 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous me? at 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes 5 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendatio®™ 
subscribers. 
1,442 women were thus assisted last year. i 
sional: 
The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and addition 
subscribers are greatly needed. of 
‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for lee t 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every aan 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s 
tenary Festival, 1857. ‘ 
The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an lo 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earne 


solicited, 
J. SEABROOK, Secretary . 


{ur 


Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 
REY HAIR RESTORED to i 
ORIGINAL COLOUR by the only Nourls g 
patronised by Royalty, and guaranteed as containn 
neither Lead, Silver, Copper, Mercury, or any other P 0is0 
so generally used. See Dr. W. B. Herepath’s, F Ar 
Report.—Particulars forwarded, on receipt of stamp 
envelope, by W. H. COCKELL, Manufacturing Chy™*% 
2, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street. Upwards of 1) 
Testimonials can be seen at the above address. 


MB exte ESKELL’S MODERN 
DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. < 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshall, and as 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, Grosve? 
street, Grosvenor-square. ‘ 
“In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, Aug: 1° 
‘Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 15th. 2 
“‘Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.”—St4”’ 
Aug. 12th, 2 
“Intended as a guide, by an experienced practitioner oa 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. 

“Cleverly written, full of useful information,”—Observe”” 
Aug. 16. rt 
‘*May be perused with a large amount of profit.” —0o" 

Journal, Aug. 1st, &c. 
tS] 


UGS, FLEAS, and all INSECT 
instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S D id 
{NFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for Househ”” 
and Scouring Purposes, Free from Poison, Household, °°’ 
scouring, 4d. perlb. Sold everywhere. — McDOUG# Cc 
BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street, West E- 
Manchester, Port-street. 


WANZER LooK-sTitco 


SEWING MACHINES 


THE 
L 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. £9 0 

The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 

Ditto, to work by hand or foot ., .. 5 5 
unprec? 


The success of these new Machines has been aaition 
dented ,and the Company, haying erected an orders 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete eee 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists 

WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


; pLiaM 
Printed and Published, for the Proprietor, Er t. 


FREEMAN, at 102, Fleet-street, in the Pari aie 
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